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EDITORIAL 


IT is desirable from time to time to refresh our memories with 
regard to the meaning of the word “ evangelical ” in the title of 
our QUARTERLY, because it is a word which is understood too 
broadly in some quarters and too narrowly in others. It has 
been made plain, on various occasions in the past, that we find 
the historic Christian faith set forth with peculiar faithfulness 
to the teaching of Scripture in the various Reformed Confes- 
sions. If the essence of this evangelicalism be sought in one 
sentence, we cannot do better than quote the definition of Dr. 
Warfield (quoted in the volume of his writings which we review 
elsewhere in this issue): “‘ That only is true evangelicalism, 
therefore, in which sounds clearly the double confession that 
all the power exerted in saving the soul is from God, and that 
God in His saving operations acts directly upon the soul.” 


* * * * * 


In this number we conclude the series of papers on Justifica- 
tion by Faith originally read at a Tyndale Fellowship Summer 
School in Cambridge last year. It will be understood that the 
exposition of Wesley’s doctrine does not imply agreement with 
those elements in it which deviate from the Reformed Faith. 
And the same may be said of the account of Bishop Butler’s 
thought. 


* * * * * 


We give a hearty welcome to yet another Reformed periodical 
from America, The Reformed Review, edited at Philadelphia by 
three younger Reformed scholars. A specially interesting entry 
in the first number (January, 1952) is a survey of Professor 
Van Til’s work by one of the Editors, Mr. Paul C. H. Szto. In 
the course of this article (“‘ A Student reviews his Professor’s 
Works”) Mr. Szto to, Dr. Van Til’s Tyndale 
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Lecture of 1950 and to Dr. Bromiley’s review of it in our issue 
of October, 1951. Mr. Szto exhibits remarkable insight into 
the logic of Dr. Van Til’s position—this is due in part, he tells 
us, to his having translated Part I of Dr. Van Til’s Introduction 
to Systematic Theology into Chinese. He has been misinformed, 
however, in supposing that Dr. Bromiley was not the first 
person whom THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY approached to 
review the Tyndale Lecture. We hope the promoters of The 
Reformed Review will meet with much encouragement and 
success in their enterprise. 


* * * * * 


In common with many other Christian causes, THE EVAN- 
GELICAL QUARTERLY lost a good friend on April 2nd by the 
passing of Dr. Samuel Marinus Zwemer, Emeritus Professor 
of the History of Christian Religion and Missions at Princeton 
Theological Seminary. For a number of years Dr. Zwemer had 
collaborated with us as an Editorial Correspondent, and his 
contributions to our pages always drew expressions of deep 
appreciation from a wide circle of our readers. He is best 
known for his almost life-long activity in promoting the evangel- 
ization of the Moslem world; in 1890, at the age of twenty- 
three, he went as a pioneer missionary to Arabia, and he paid 
his last visit to that land as recently as 1950, for the sixtieth 
anniversary of The Arabian Mission. ‘‘ The Church of Christ,” 
he wrote after that latest visit, “‘ has foothold in Arabia as it 
never had before, and the prospects are as bright as the promises 
of God.” Appropriately, therefore, a fund has been opened 
for a suitable memorial in Arabia; gifts may be sent to The 
Zwemer Memorial Fund, c/o The Reformed Church in America, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 


THE PURITAN TREATMENT OF 
JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH 


I 


THE first sixty years of the seventeenth century may not have 
been the most Christian era in English history, but they were 
without doubt the most theological. It is not too much to say 
that theology became the national hobby. Tracing the fortunes 
of any particular doctrine through the period is therefore a 
complicated business; and we shall best begin with a bird’s-eye 
view of theological cross-currents from 1559 onward and some 
indication of the general character of Puritan theology. 

There was no open opposition to the Reformed teaching of 
the Articles and Homilies for some years after the Elizabethan 
settlement. The Papists held their fire till 1570, to avoid un- 
necessary offence while there was still a chance of manoeuvring 
Elizabeth back to Rome; and when, after her excommunica- 
tion, Roman Catholicism became treasonable, they naturally 
kept their views to themselves. There was only a small public 
for theological writing and no controversy to stimulate thought 
on doctrinal issues. Apart from the disputes on church order 
with Cartwright and his followers after 1570, English theologians 

‘produced nothing of note till the turn of the century; though in 
the Universities Luther, Calvin and contemporary Continental 
divines, such as Beza and Zanchius, were assiduously studied. 
The gradual hardening of their thought towards a scholastic 
supralapsarianism was reflected in England. When in 1595 
Barret preached at Cambridge against personal election, the 
University was thrown into an uproar; Whitgift made him 
recant and drew up the “ Lambeth Articles”, an assertion of 
election and reprobation in their most uncompromising form, 
as the received doctrine of the Established Church. But a 
reactionary party appeared, made up of those who preferred 
the vague but colourful semi-Pelagian sacramentalism of the 
Greek Fathers to hard dry theological metaphysics. Laud, 
Fellow and later President of St. John’s College, Oxford, was 
its leader, and under James and Charles I it acquired an 
influence out of all proportion to its numbers. Its English 
opponents insisted on treating it as one of the heads of the 
Arminian hydra, though the two movements began indepen- 
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dently and agreed in what they denied rather than in what they 
affirmed. Against both Arminian and Jesuit champions the 
high Calvinists laboured to set out their doctrines of grace in 
exhaustive scholastic form. Before Laud fell, a further reaction 
appeared in the form of an affirmation of faith in human reason, 
“the candle of the Lord,” and a plea for freedom of thought 
and tolerance of divergent religious opinions. This was first 
voiced in Oxford by Chillingworth and in Cambridge by Which- 
cote. All these various axes, and many more less directly 
theological, were ground hard under the Commonwealth. It 
was a time of bitter controversy on most issues, and it is not 
surprising that after 1660 there was a violent reaction against 
serious thought of any sort, theological in particular: dogmatic 
theology was in general dismissed as uncertain, unnecessary and 
un-Anglican, and Christianity was represented as a religion of 
cold and complacent common-sense. 


Now the distinctive and characteristic Puritan theology was 
none of these mentioned above. For Puritanism was essentially 
a pastoral movement. Its contemporary opponents named 
and treated it as an ecclesiastical reform party, and its first 
historian, Daniel Neal, perpetuated this presentation when he 
wrote his History of the Puritans in the early eighteenth century 
as a grand apologia for Dissent. Modern historians, impressed 
by the unanimity of propagandists on both sides, still so depict 
it. But in fact the nucleus of Puritanism was a clerical brother- 
hood united, not in ecclesiastical policy (many, like Sibbes, were 
loyal conformists) nor in political views, but in theological 
outlook and pastoral endeavour. Their activity began about 
1570. The later lay offshoots of the movement, political and 
religious, which ripened and rotted in the mid-seventeenth 
century, must not be mistaken for the parent tree. The pastors’ 
aim was to turn the Reformers’ legacy, a national profession of 
the gospel, into a living experience of its power. This deter- 
mined their theological interests. When they began their work, 
the battle for the doctrine of grace against Rome had been 


1 Cf. Whitgift’s comment (1572): ‘*‘ The name Puritan is very aptly given to 
these men; not because they be pure, no more than were the heretics called 
Cathari (i.e. the Donatists); but because they think themselves to be mundiores 
ceteris, ‘more pure than others,’ as the Cathari did, and separate themselves 
from all other churches and congregations as spotted and defiled: because also 
they suppose the church which they have devised to be without all impurity.” 
Works (Parker Soc.) i, p. 171. 
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fought and won; the battle for the life of grace, against irreligion 
and false religion, remained. The first had been fought from 
the study; the second must be fought from the pulpit. The 
weapon was the written Word. Their theology was therefore 
practical in aim and expository and homiletic in method; the 
treatment was systematic and exhaustive; and The Pilgrim’s 
Progress from this World to that which is to Come is an excellent 
pictorial index of the subjects they made their own. By 1640 
“ our English practical theology ” had become the envy of Con- 
tinental Reformed divines. They had nothing like it. Many of 
them subscribed a request to Archbishop Ussher for a systematic 
statement of it in Latin—a request never, unfortunately, met. ! 
The findings of a century of holy living, painstaking exposi- 
tion and devoted pastoral work are epitomized in the massive 
profundity of Jahn Owen and Thomas Goodwin and the 
passionate eloquence of Richard Baxter. Tyndale and Bradford 
were the theological grandparents of the movement, and William 
Perkins, Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, its immediate 
progenitor. In a series of small practical treatises published 
towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign, for which he drew heavily 
on the writings of the two martyrs, he covered in outline most 
of the field which his successors proceeded to map thoroughly. 


II 


The great Puritans are distinguished by their theological 
approach to the problems of Christian spirituality. To under- 
stand it is of prime importance, both for appreciating their 
treatment and use of the doctrine of justification by faith, and 
also, I venture to suggest, for its bearing on the needs of the 
Church to-day. That doctrinal understanding and devotional 
practice have no direct bearing or dependence on each other; 
that a man can be a good pastor without knowing any theology; 
that the devotional and dogmatic use of Scripture are two dis- 
tinct techniques, only very loosely related—these are assump- 
tions too commonly made and acted on by modern Protestants. 
The Puritans would have denied them all. So would the 
Reformers. The place for such ideas is the Church of Rome. 
The very nature of Protestant theology excludes them. Because 


1 Baxter, Christian Directory: Advertisement (Works, ed. Orme, i). 
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of the importance of this point, I shall attempt to show in some 
detail precisely why this is so. 

When Luther rediscovered the mainspring of Protestant 
theological thinking, which we call justification by faith, he 
found, not merely an apostolic formula, but the apostolic experi- 
ence. Like Paul, he found how a man convicted of sin might 
by faith turn for relief to Christ and begin a life of new obedience, 
motivated supremely by love to the One who had loved him 
first. What the Reformers meant when they spoke of justifica- 
tion by faith could only be expounded in terms of this experience, 
and hence only by those who had entered into it. Nor could 
it be otherwise understood. To those who lacked conviction of 
sin, its presupposition, such exposition must be pointless and, 
in the strictest sense, unintelligible. Tota haec doctrina ad illud 
certamen perterrefactae conscientiae referenda est, nec sine illo 
certamine intelligi potest. Quare male iudicant de ea re homines 
imperiti et prophani. ...% John Owen preserved this per- 
spective when he wrote: * 

The first inquiry . . . is after the proper relief of the conscience of a 
sinner, pressed and perplexed with a sense of the guilt of sin. For 
justification is the way and means, whereby such a person doth obtain 
acceptance before God. . . . And nothing is pleadable in this cause, 
but what a man would speak unto his own conscience in that state, 
or into the conscience of another, when he is anxious under that 


An exposition of the doctrine, therefore, must be from one 
standpoint personal testimony, and from another standpoint, 
preaching: proclaiming, not the preacher’s experience (which 
would be pietism) but the message which had created it in him 
and could through the Spirit create the same in his hearers. 
But the pattern, conviction—faith—peace, was thought of as 
the generic structure, not merely of a conversion experience, but 
of the whole Christian life, marking it off from any other kind 
of religious experience whatsoever. For to the Reformers the 
sign that a man was growing in grace was simply that his sense 
of God’s holiness and his own sin was deepening, his sight of 
Christ by faith becoming clearer and his rest and reliance on 
God’s promises growing stronger: and that in consequence 
his response to God’s grace in loving obedience was ever more 


1 Augsburg Confession (1531), xx. 
® Owen, Works (ed. Goold), v, p. 7 (The Doctrine of Justification by Faith). 
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whole-hearted. This was the authentic Christian life, and 
spiritual health. Luther summed it up in the phrase, simul 
iustus et peccator. 

Two illustrations may be given to show how this understand- 
ing of the Christian life was given practical application. They 
are particularly relevant as coming from the fountain-head of 
Puritan theology. Tyndale gave the following directions for 
Bible reading: 

On this manner to read the scripture is the right use thereof, and why 
the Holy Ghost caused it to be written: that is, that thou first seek 
out the law . . . thou must knowledge that there is sin in the best deed 
thou doest.... 

And on the other side, thou must search diligently for the promises 


And thirdly, that thou takest the stories and lives which are con- 
tained in the bible for sure and undoubted ensamples that God will 
so deal with us... . 


And Bradford drew up the following method of prayer: 


His manner was, to make to himself a catalogue of all the grossest 
and most enorme sins, which in his life of ignorance he had committed; 
and to lay the same before his eyes when he went to private prayer, 
that . . . he might be stirred up to offer to God the sacrifice of a 
contrite heart . . . he did not count himself to have prayed to his 
contentation, unless in it he had felt inwardly some smiting of heart 
for sin, and some healing of that wound by faith, feeling the saving 
health of Christ, with some change of mind into the detestation of 
sin, and love of obeying the good will of God.? 


of 


This means, first, that the apostles’ statement of justification 
is no less normative for us than the apostles’ life of justification. 
The standard preachers of justification must be also the standard 
justified sinners. If the apostles are not the latter, they are not 
the former either. So, too, if the whole heterogeneous collection 
of canonical books possesses a theological unity as witnessing 
to one God of grace, it must also possess a theological unity as 
witnessing to one life of grace. If it lacks the second, it will lack 
the first. Secondly, it follows that unless the theologian takes 
both the form of sound words and their experimental effects 
for his province, he can do justice to neither. Nor must he 
merely study these effects in others; he must find them in his 


* Tyndale, Doctrinal Treatises (P.S.), p. 463. 


2 Sampson: Jo the Christian Reader, prefixed to Bradford: A Sermon of 
Repentance, in Sermons and Meditations (P.S.), p. 33. 
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own life. For the only proof that he himself understands the 
“ spirituall and divine sense ” (as opposed to the mere “ gram- 
maticall construction’) of the apostles’ teaching is that his 
apprehension of it produces the same spiritual effects in him as 
it did in them. “ In divine doctrine obedience is the ground of 
knowledge, and Holinesse the best qualification to understand 
the Scriptures.”! Other things being equal, the holiest men 
will make the best Biblical theologians, for they will enter most 
nearly into the apostles’ state of mind. And Reformed theology, 
which is committed to maintaining that justification by faith 
is the key-concept of the Biblical revelation, becomes deformed 
theology when this experimental reference is lost; it becomes 
a philosophical system, as Roman dogma is: a new scholastic- 
ism. For the obedience of faith is its presupposition and source 
as well as its end. 


This principle must be clearly grasped for a due appreciation 
of the Puritans’ achievement. It was a principle which they 
fully acknowledged. They qualified themselves by personal 
holiness to be Biblical theologians as thoroughly as any have 
ever done; and their work represents the mature, balanced 
growth of the theology of the Reformation. On the one hand, 
they developed to its full proportions the Bible teaching on the 
life of justification. On the other hand, they completed the 
systematic exposition of God’s comprehensive plan for man’s 
recovery, which impinges on man’s actual life at the point of 
justification. The Reformers, mainly concerned with freeing 
the Church from Roman error, had done most in the second 
sphere. Comparatively, the Puritans, with their directly 
pastoral interests, achieved most in the first. Both activities 
were carried on together, proposed statements of doctrine being 
evaluated by their implications for practice as well as current 
religious practice being brought under the judgment of gospel 
truth. 


One example of this two-way theological activity, bearing 
directly on our subject, is the polemic theology of Richard 
Baxter between 1648 and 1658. In a series of works evoked by 
his contact with Antinomians in the army during the Civil War, 


ad ogee Reynolds, The Sinfulnesse of Sinne, in Three Treatises (4th ed., 1639), 
pp. . 
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he fought two simultaneous battles. On the one hand, Twisse 
and Pemble had with great acumen and learning presented the 
doctrine of justification thus.1 Justification is an act of God’s 
will, the determination not to punish the sins of his elect; but 
God’s acts of will are from eternity; therefore, the elect are 
justified from eternity in foro Dei (at the bar of God); therefore 
faith in Christ brings only justification in foro conscientiae, i.e. 
assurance of justification. Many theologians were satisfied 
with this statement, but Baxter castigated it; not only because 
he could make exegetical and philosophical mincemeat of it 
(as he could and did), but because of its practical implications 
if pressed (as its advocates had not pressed it) to its logical 
conclusion. 


All young Students that will deigne to take advice from so mean a 
man as I... take heed of the errors of the Antinomians. . . . That 
Christ’s satisfaction is ours . . . before the Application; . . . that we are 
actually Pardoned, Justified, Reconciled and Adopted by it . . . before 
we believe: . . . That justifying faith is the feeling or apprehension of 
God’s eternal Love, Remission and Adoption . . . if you receive these 
then you must receive the rest, if you discern the concatenation. For 
if all your sins were pardoned as soon as Christ died, then what need 
you pray ... or Repent or Believe . . . for pardon? then God loved 
you as well when you were His enemies, as since; and then how can 
you be restrained from sin by fear? etc. 


On the other hand, Antinomianism, which flared up in the 
1640s, was not avowedly libertine, nor did its leaders (of 
whom Crisp and Saltmarsh were the most prominent) suppose 
themselves unorthodox. But Baxter opposed it as false religion, 
endangering men’s souls. Antinomians taught that, since justi- 
fication is from eternity, “to Believe, that we are Elect and 
Justified, is fides Divina. . . . Sin being all (past, present and 
future) Pardoned at first, we must not ask Pardon any more, 
but only the fuller Belief and Sense of Pardon . . . no Sin, or 
declining of a Justified Person, should ever make him doubt of 
his Justification.”’* For justification has no conditions. Repen- 
tance and faith have nothing to do with it. Faith is, in any case, 
only the belief that it has happened already. Nothing com- 
manded in Scripture is to be done as having any bearing on our 


1 W. Pemble, Vindiciae Gratiae (1627); W. Twisse, Vindiciae Gratiae (1632). 
2 Baxter, Apology (1654), second pagination, p. 13. 
® Baxter, Scripture Gospel Defended (1690), second pagination, p. 29. 
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salvation; that would be legalism, seeking salvation by works. 
Since “‘ men are bound to Believe that Christ Believed for them, 
and Repented for them ”’,! they may have assurance of justifica- 
tion without taking any trouble to repent themselves. Baxter 
judged all this to be perilous and delusive religion, and refuted it 
at its source; which was the supposition that Christ and his 
elect constituted one personal subject from eternity. Christ’s 
atoning death was not a case of identification, but of identity: 
Christ became a sinner, and justly suffered as such, while the 
elect became for ever guiltless. On this doctrine, the gospel 
becomes merely an invitation to believe oneself acquitted, and 
the elect are distinguished by their ability to do so. 


This excellently illustrates the Puritans’ method. Bad theology 
was refuted by showing that it led to false religion, and false 
religion by showing that it sprang from bad theology. By this 
dual process the Puritans completed the work the Reformers 
had begun. 


III 


Their findings were summarized in the Westminster Confes- 
sion—“ the ripest fruit of Reformed creed-making”’ in B. B. 
Warfield’s judgment—which propounds as de fide not only the 
Covenant theology which had become dominant in England 
and Europe as the most satisfactory formulation of God’s 
comprehensive plan for men, but also definitive pronounce- 
ments on the nature of saving faith (XIV), sanctification 
(XIII), repentance (XV) and assurance of final salvation 
(XVIII). The Assembly judged the latter to be as fit and 
necessary subjects for credal statement as the former. Here, 
I have suggested, they were true to the nature of Reformed 
theology, which is inseparable from Reformed religion. And 
this is no more than to say that they were true to the nature of 
New Testament theology, inasmuch as they embodied in the 
Confession an adequate treatment of the work of the Holy 
Spirit; what God does in us as well as what He does for us. 


2 Op. cit., p. 28. 
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Moreover, their work had an immediate and explicit pastoral 
reference. I quote Warfield: 


All the topics . . . are treated with notable fulness, with the avowed 
object not merely of setting forth the doctrine of the Churches? with 
such clearness and in such detail as to make it plain to all that they 
held to the Reformed faith in its entirety, but also to meet and exclude 
the whole mob of errors which vexed the time. In the prosecution of 
their work as practical pastors protecting and indoctrinating their 
flocks, the Divines had acquired an intimate acquaintance with the 
prevailing errors and a remarkable facility in the formulation of the 
Reformed doctrine in opposition to them, which bore rich fruit in 
their Confessional labours. 


A good and relevant example is the clause (xi. 4) deliberately 
formulated to exclude the Antinomians who so troubled 
Baxter: 


God did, from all eternity, decree to justify all the elect; and Christ 
did, in the fulness of time, die for their sins, and rise again for their 
justification: nevertheless they are not justified, until the Holy Spirit 
doth in due time actually apply Christ unto them. 


The Confession represents Puritan orthodoxy in its mature 
form, and is the best starting-point for the study of their 
treatment of any doctrine. We may note there three lines along 
which Reformation teaching on justification has been developed. 


First, justification is put in its theological context and per- 
spective. The Confession follows the order of Rom. viii. 29-30. 
Chapter III deals with God’s eternal electing decree. Chapter 
VII deals with the covenant of grace, made with man when 
he had irremediably broken the covenant of works. By this 
covenant— 


He freely offereth unto sinners life and salvation by Jesus Christ, 
requiring of them faith in Him . . . under the law it was administered 
by promises, prophecies . . . types and ordinances, all fore-signifying 
Christ to come. .. . Under the gospel . . . the ordinances in which this 
covenant is dispensed are the preaching of the word, and the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments. . . . There are not, therefore, two covenants 
of grace differing in substance, but one and the same under various 
dispensations. 


1 B. B. Warfield, The Westminster Assembly and Its Work, p. 57. 


2 The Confession was drawn up for the national churches of the “ three 
kingdoms ”—England, Ireland and Scotland. 
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So that believers were justified by faith before Christ as well as 
since. Chapter VIII details the Mediatorial work of Christ, 
incarnate and ascended; chapter X covers God’s effectual 
calling; after which chapter XI proceeds to God’s irrevocable 
act of justifying His chosen when they believe, by the imputa- 
tion of Christ’s satisfaction and obedience. If this systematic 
exposition be contrasted with the sketchy and haphazard way 
in which the same ground is covered in Articles IX—XVIII of 
the Thirty-Nine, the enormous advance made during the inter- 
vening century becomes apparent. Our untheological twentieth- 
century minds are inclined to wonder whether the advance in 
coherence which the covenant framework provides is an advan- 
tage or not; we suspect it of importing so much dead wood into 
our theology. The Puritans, on the other hand, had no doubt 
that an adequate appreciation of God’s grace was impossible 
without it, and made it the basis of exposition in both the 
Larger and the Shorter Catechisms, as it had been in many 
earlier Puritan catechisms. (The Puritan period was the age 
of catechisms and systematic instruction par excellence.) 
Whether the Puritans were right cannot, however, be finally 
decided until the exegetical basis of covenant theology has been 
thoroughly reviewed in the light of modern Biblical study to see 
if it remains sound—an undertaking long overdue. 

Secondly, the Puritans settled the nature of saving faith. 
They distinguished historical faith (the false; Tyndale’s “ story- 
faith’) from divine faith (the true). The former “ is so called 
from the nature of the assent wherein it doth consist. For it is 
such as we give unto historical things, that are credibly testified 
unto us.”? The latter presupposes conviction (i.e. sorrow for 
and abhorrence of one’s sins, with fear of punishment and 
desire of deliverance from both the guilt and the sin), and con- 
sists in an assent to the gospel message as true because God- 
given, followed by an act of will: “ the principal acts of saving 
faith are, accepting, receiving and resting upon Christ alone for 
justification, sanctification and eternal life, by virtue of the 
covenant of grace” (xiv. 2). It manifests itself by subsequent 
obedience: “the faith which justifieth is operative, attended 
with good works of all sorts, accompanied with all graces of the 
Spirit.”* (For justifying faith itself is created by the Spirit, 


1 Owen, Works, v, p. 72. 
® John Ball, Treatise of Faith (3rd ed., 1637), p. 57. 
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who executes God’s electing decree by effectually calling the 
sinner through the Word, “ renewing their wills, and by His 
almighty power determining them to that which is good; and 
effectually drawing them to Jesus Christ; yet so as they come 
most freely, being made willing by His grace” [x. 1].) 


From this they determined the relation of justifying faith and 
assurance. At this point the Reformers had not always been 
clear; Luther especially had tended to link faith too closely 
with assurance and not closely enough with obedience. Owen 
comments judiciously on this: 


Many great divines at the first reformation did (as the Lutherans 
generally yet do) thus make the mercy of God in Christ, and thereby the 
forgiveness of our own sins, to be the proper object of justifying 
faith . . . whose essence therefore they placed in a fiducial trust in... 
the promises, With a certain unwavering application of them unto 
ourselves. . . . That which inclined these great and holy persons so to 
express themselves in this matter, and to place the essence of faith in 
the highest acting of it . . . was the state of the consciences of men 
with whom they had to do. . . the principal controversy . . . which 
the reformed divines had with those of the church of Rome was this, 
whether there be . . . a state of rest and assured peace with God to be 
attained in this life... . But yet withal I never read any of them . . . who 
affirmed that every true and sincere believer always had a full assurance 
of the especial love of God in Christ. . . . 


We have seen how the Antinomians passed through the door 
that Luther left ajar. But the Puritans corrected the error. 
“ This infallible assurance doth not so belong to the essence of 
faith, but that a true believer may wait long, and conflict with 
many difficulties, before he be partaker of it ” (xviii. 3). “ You 
know a Christian doth gather the assurance of his Justification 
and Salvation by way of Argumentation . . .”*: by inference, 
“‘ founded upon the divine truth of the promises of salvation” 
and “the inward evidence of those graces unto which these 
promises are made” (xviii. 2). The Spirit witnesses, not by 
extraordinary inspirations or thrilling feelings, but by enabling 
the believer confidently to make this inference. Moreover 
(xviii. 4): 


True believers may have the assurance of their salvation . . . shaken 
. . . by negligence . . . by some special sin . . . by some sudden or 


1 Owen, Works, v, p. 84. 
* Baxter, Aphorisms of Justification (1655 printing), p. 256. 
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vehement temptation; by God’s withdrawing the light of His coun- 
tenance, and suffering even such as fear him to walk in darkness. . .1 
yet are they never utterly destitute of . . . that love of Christ and the 
brethren, that sincerity of heart and conscience of duty, out of which, 
by the operation of the Spirit, this assurance may in due time be 
revived. 
Thirdly, the Puritans determined the relation of justification 
to sanctification. That justification by faith alone made personal 
holiness unnecessary was maintained in the seventeenth century 
by both Papists (who advocated justification by faith and 
works) and Socinians (who denied imputation and taught that 
we justify ourselves by following Christ’s teaching). The 
Puritans granted that unregenerate men made the doctrine an 
excuse for continuing in sin, then as in Paul’s day; but argued 
that “‘ as the testimony of the Scripture lieth expressly against 
them, so those who truly believe, and have real experience of the 
influence of that truth . . . are secured from their snares.’’* For 
the first: the Scripture testimony is that Christ came to restore 
God’s lost image in man: “ but the image of God consisteth 
in the participation of holiness, as well as the participation of 
blessedness. For God, that is happy and blessed, is also holy 
and good; the filth of sin is opposed to holiness, and the guilt 
of it to blessedness.” So Christ frees men from both guilt and 
pollution. ‘ He justifies that he may sanctify, and sanctifies 
that He may glorify.”* The centre of gravity and supreme 
interest of Puritan theology is sanctification, the development 
of the Christian life, rather than justification, the entrance and 
means to it. 
Certainly the end must needs be more noble than the means: now the 
wisdom of God hath appointed justification to promote sanctification 
. .. Complete holiness and conformity to God is the great thing that 
God designeth. . . . God loveth us for holiness; he delighteth in it, 
as the reflex of his own image upon us; he doth not love usas pardoned, 
but as holy.* 

This Puritan perspective, which makes holiness “ the crown 

and glory of Christianity ”,5 and values justification as a means 


1 For this subject, see T. Goodwin, Works (1861), iii, pp. 231 f. (A Child of 
Light Walking in Darkness.) 

2 Owen, Works, v, p. 52. 

’ Thomas Manton, Works (1873), xv, pp. 65 f. 

* Op. cit., p. 67. 

5 Title of a treatise by Thomas Brooks (Works [1867], pp. 1f.), q.v. For 
other typical expositions of this subject, see W. Marshall, The Gospel Mystery of 
Sanctification, and Baxter, A Saint or a Brute (Works, x, pp. 1 f.). 
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thereto, is surely that of the New Testament. “I think that 
Holyness is of the Essence of Christianity,” was Baxter’s judg- 
ment; and Puritan theology as a whole may not unjustly be 
regarded as an elaborate demonstration of this thesis. For the 
second: the criticism founders on the fact that the believer finds 
in himself the strongest motives to holiness. When the Spirit 
creates faith, he changes man’s nature, conforming desire to 
duty: the regenerate man hates sin as sin and desires holiness. 
(It is noteworthy that whereas the Reformers had generally 
expounded “ regeneration” as a synonym for justification, 
connoting a change of status, the later Puritans unanimously 
took it to refer to this change of nature.) The alleged incom- 
patibility between a perfect justification, received by faith, and 
the need for subsequent obedience becomes a harmonious pro- 
gression in the light of this understanding of the Spirit’s work in 
the new creation. ~Sibbes put it perfectly:? 
Faith hath two branches, it doth give as well as take. Faith receives 
Christ, and says, Christ is mine; and the same faith saith, I am 
Christ’s again. . . . Christ is mine; his righteousness is mine for my 
justification; I am clothed with Christ. . . . But is that all? No.... 
I am Christ’s. There is a return of faith in sanctification. The same 
Spirit that witnesseth Christ is ours, it sanctifies and alters our dis- 
position, that we can say, I am Christ’s. . . . Whensoever Christ is 
ours, there is a spirit of sanctification in us, to yield all to Christ. 
The man who knows himself justified obeys God freely because 
he hates sin and loves his Redeemer. “‘ For whom God gives 
forgiveness unto, he gives his Spirit to sanctify them. The same 
Spirit that assures me of the pardon of my sin, sanctifies my 
nature. . . . Duties come from Christians as water out of a 
spring... .”* We love him, because he first loved us. So, in 
the words of the Confession (xiii. 1): 
They who are effectually called and regenerated, having a new heart 
and a new spirit created in them, are farther sanctified really and 
personally, through the virtue of Christ’s death and resurrection, by 
his Word and Spirit dwelling in them . . . more and more quickened 
and strengthened in all saving graces, to the practice of true holiness, 
without which no man shall see the Lord. 
J. I. PACKER. 


Wycliffe Hall, 
Oxford. 


1 Neglect of this fact causes much confusion in the discussion of the teaching 
of the Book of Common Prayer on baptismal regeneration. 
2 Richard Sibbes, Works (1862), ii, p. 183. ® Ibid., iv, p. 221 
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“TI THINK on justification,” wrote Wesley in 1765, “just as I 
have done this seven and twenty years and just as Mr. Calvin 
does. In this respect I do not differ from him an hairsbreadth.”? 
But since his contemporaries had lost sight of this great article 
of Reformed theology, Wesley found himself constantly com- 
pelled to expound, defend, and redefine it, fortifying his argu- 
ments from Scripture, the Anglican Standards, and the witness 
of Christian experience. At its best, eighteenth-century piety 
rose no higher than a diligent moralism, married to a frigid 
theological intellectualism, a degenerate latitudinarianism, 
more at home in the subtleties of deistic controversy than the 
realities of the religious life. It preached a “ gospel of rectitude ” 
which “ was little more than a prudential morality, based on 
reason rather than revelation, and appealing deliberately to 
sober commonsense.’® Justification was regarded as ultimate 
destination rather than point of departure in the religious life; 
faith, as intellectual assent to theological propositions, rather 
than, as one of Wesley’s former critics later interprets him, “a 
living growing principle which is the root of all inward and 
outward holiness; ’’* and assurance, as an intolerable imperti- 
nence, rather than as one main spring of moral action. Against 
such a religion the Evangelical Revival was a revolt in the 
Luther-Calvin tradition, originating in Wesley’s rediscovery of 
the doctrine and experience of justification by faith alone; the 
experience bringing to him an unambiguous assurance that his 
sins were forgiven, overflowing love for his enemies, the influx 
of apparently invincible moral energies, and hitherto unimagined 
power in preaching. Henceforth he was the herald of a message 
at once evangelical, experiential, and ethical. 


Wesley’s doctrine of justification was the result of his own 
search for spiritual reality, reconciliation with God, and holiness 
of life, guided in its closing phases by the skill of Peter Bohler, 
and illuminated by the Holy Scriptures, confirmed by the 
experience of those who had already found peace. Almost 
from the time, when by the providence of God, he met with 
Thomas 4 Kempis, and “ began to see that that true religion is 


1 Journal, Standard Edition, Vol. v, p. 116. 


® Canon Charles Smyth, The Priest as Student, quoted by G. M. Trevelyan, 
English Social History, p. 362. 


* Journal, Vol. ii, p. 305. 
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seated in the heart, and that God’s law extended to all our 
thoughts as well as words and actions ”’,’ he bent all his energies 
to the quest for holiness and vital fellowship with God. But 
the omnivorous character of his rule of life, the rigid regimen 
of the Holy Club, the incredibly concentrated discipline practised 
by the group on the voyage to Georgia, and the noble self- 
sacrifice of the missionary period, failed to produce the hoped 
for results. His contacts with the Moravians only served to 
underline what his own frustrations italicized; their mutual 
love, serenity, and fearlessness in danger, contrasting strongly 
with his own doubting, fearful spirit. Wesley returned from 
Georgia a disillusioned man groping for a Gospel. That Gospel 
he found on May 24th, 1738, in a meeting room at Aldersgate 
as William Holland read from Luther’s Preface to Romans. He 
had already been convinced that justification by faith is Biblical 
doctrine, that the’ New Testament experience of conversion is 
instantaneous, and that the apostolic message created the New 
Testament experience in eighteenth-century England as well as 
the first-century Roman Empire. On May 24th, this intellectual 
conversion moved into an evangelical conversion. 
About a quarter before nine [he writes], while he was describing the 
change which God works in the heart through faith in Christ, I felt 
my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone 
for salvation; and an assurance was given me that He had taken away 
my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law of sin and death. I 
began to pray with all my might for those who had in a more especial 
manner despitefully used me and persecuted me. I then testified 
openly to all there what I now first felt in my heart.” 


“The dogma of justification by faith had become his 
experience.””* 

It is against the background of this experience, of his own 
idiosyncrasies of mind and character, and the immediate pro- 
blems of his work that Wesley’s doctrine must be seen. He 
was first and foremost a Biblical thinker, and for him Biblical 
meant primarily New Testament. Wesley brought everything 
to the norm of Scripture. Experience confirms Scripture, 
derives from it, but cannot replace it. It follows that Wesley 


1 Journal, Vol. i, p. 466. 

® Journal, Vol. i, pp. 475 f. 

* H. E. Rattenbury, The Conversion of the Wesleys (Epworth Press, 1938, 
p. 82). 
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was an essentially practical thinker, who had deliberately re- 
nounced speculative theology, and this practical concern 
governed both proportion and accent in his presentation of 
doctrine. He was no careful system-maker, but like the apostle 
Paul an active evangelist and administrator whose writings 
confront specific situations in the life of the Church and deal 
with problems emerging in a growing missionary movement. 
And just as there is a stubbornly experiential element in 
Scripture, so Wesley is incurably empirical in his thinking. His 
writings are full of acute analysis of religious experience, arising 
from his essentially pastoral and biblical approach to theological 
problems. With this went a strong tendency to theological 
eclecticism. His thinking is the confluence of various theological 
traditions, where the church-consciousness of the high church- 
man balances the individual conversion experience of the evan- 
gelical, and the Catholic ideal of Christian perfection is corre- 
lated to the Reformation doctrine of justification by faith only; 
and Wesley could allow no interpretation of Christianity that 
denied the organic unity of these varying elements in the 
Biblical message. Finally, we must note, what will appear more 
fully later, the uncompromisingly ethical note that rings through 
all Wesley’s teaching. 


I 


Justification, in Wesley’s view, is nothing less than the 
pardoning love of God in action. “ The plain scriptural notion 
of justification is pardon, the forgiveness of sins.” It is not to 
be confused with sanctification which makes men righteous nor 
is it attributing Christ’s righteousness to us. Equally groundless 
are the assertions that justification involves clearing us from the 
accusations of the devil and the law (“strange company for 
the law ”’, he cried). Rather is it “‘ that act of God the Father, 
whereby for the sake of the propitiation made by the blood of 
His Son, He showeth forth His righteousness (or mercy) by the 
remission of sins that are past”. “* What is it to be justified? 
To be pardoned and received into God’s favour, into such a 
state that if we continue therein, we shall be finally saved.’’* 
“Justification is another word for pardon. It is the forgiveness 

1 Sermon on Justification by Faith: Works, Vol. v, p. 57. 
Ibid. 
3 Minutes of Conversations: Works, Vol. viii, p. 275. 
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of all our sins; and what is necessarily implied therein, our 
acceptance with God.” 

This insistence on justification as a present pardon is the very 
nerve of Wesley’s gospel. It makes justification a free personal 
act springing directly from the love of God in Christ. He 
recognizes, but never emphasizes, the forensic origin of the 
terminology of justification. Rather, he cuts his way through 
the current artificialities of a too-scholastic theology and 
stresses the fact that salvation originates in the unfathomable 
love of God. We are justified when we discover God loves us, 
and cast ourselves on the infinite tenderness of the divine mercy, 
and because man is sinner God’s love includes forgiveness. 
“ Pardoning love is still at the root of all. He who was offended 
is now reconciled.’”? Justification is a divine act, and involves 
an immediate encounter between the penitent and believing 
soul, and a pardoning God, whose love and justice have been 
satisfied in the cross. The moment a man believes he is absolved 
from all iniquity. 

Justification is, then, from start to finish a work of God, and 
therefore all theologies of self-redemption are an unrealistic 
misreading of the situation. (a) They misunderstand the real 
character of justification and its relation to sanctification. God 
justifies the ungodly and only the ungodly. “It is sin alone 
which admits of being forgiven. . . . For it is not a saint but a 
sinner that is forgiven and that under the notion of a sinner.””* 
Justification in the Biblical sense can never be analytic but 
must always be synthetic. (b) They fail to recognize man’s true 
predicament as utterly corrupt and in need of atonement for his 
highest moral achievements; so totally dependent upon God 
that any good he possesses is due to the divine action on his 
soul. Wesley is as convinced as any of the Reformers of the 
radical sinfulness of human nature, and its complete dependence 
on God, even for the gift of faith. Therefore, justification must 
be preceded not only by faith but by repentance, which is a 
divinely given conviction of sin, a devastating illumination of a 
man’s heart and history which leads to a total repudiation of 
both. (c) Religions of self-redemption, further, misunderstand 
the true nature of the Christian salvation and its ethic of love. 
Salvation is, primarily, renewal in the image of God and all 

1 Sermon on the Scripture way of Salvation: Works, Vol. vi, pp. 44 f. 

2 Earnest Appeal to Men of Reason and Religion: Works, Vol. viii, p. 24. 

® Sermon on Justification by Faith: Works, Vol. v, p. 58. 
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inward holiness, which being content cannot also be condition. 
Holiness is energized by love, born of the knowledge of God, a 
knowledge mediated through faith, which must, therefore, be 
the sole condition of justification. (d) Most tragic of all, every 
attempt to contribute to our own salvation ignores the prodigal 
generosity of illimitable love. God justifies the ungodly, who 
have no hope apart from Christ’s sacrifice, by His sheer grace. 
“No merit, no goodness in us, precedes the forgiving love of 
God. His pardoning mercy presupposes nothing in us, but a 
sense of mere sin and misery.” Before such a love men can 
only plead, ‘“‘ God be merciful to me a sinner.” 

With this emphasis on justification as forgiveness, Wesley 
combines an irreconcilable antagonism to views on imputation, 
particularly as propounded by such men as Zinzendorf. The 
gravamen of his charge is fourfold. (a) It is unnecessary; there 
being many ardent and active believers who never give a thought 
to imputed righteousness. (b) It is unscriptural in a threefold 
sense. First, the phrase “ the righteousness of Christ ” nowhere 
occurs in the Bible, and the verses adduced in favour of the 
doctrine are all susceptible of a more natural interpretation; 
second, undue emphasis on Christ’s active obedience minimizes 
the worth of His death; and, third, the law requires obedience 
or death, not both. The imputed righteousness of which the 
New Testament speaks is something quite different. “ To him 
that worketh not, but believeth on Him that justifieth the 
ungodly, his faith is counted unto him for righteousness.’* 
(c) It is unreal, as making too rigid a distinction between the 
righteousness which is imputed and that which is imparted, 
and as involving an impossible confusion between Christ and 
the believer. It is significant that Wesley has no sermon on the 
believer’s union with Christ and that he mentions the doctrine 
in his controversy with the Moravians only to criticise it as a 
cloak for antinomianism.? He would have agreed with the 
modern theologian who writes, ““ Obedience is not a concrete 
act where another can deputize, but exists only in the free, 
personal, whole-hearted action of the debtor. God does not 
desire anybody’s obedience, He desires mine.”* (d) Finally, 


1 Appeal to Men of Reason and Religion: Vol. viii, p. 6. 

* Rom. iv. 5, the text of his famous sermon on Justification by Faith, con- 
stantly repeated in this connection. 

* He does, however, make use of the idea of the indwelling of Christ. 

* Paul Althaus in Mysterium Christi (Longmans Green, 1930), p. 203. 
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and this is the real crux of Wesley’s objection, it is unethical in 
tendency. “This nice metaphysical doctrine of imputed 
righteousness leads not to repentance but to licentiousness,”! 
and Wesley had only too tragic support for this thesis in his 
own family circle. To one to whom justification and sancti- 
fication were inseparable, a justification which included an 
imputed entire sanctification, and denied a real inward sancti- 
fication at the same time, was morally intolerable. But, guard- 
ing against these antinomian misinterpretations, Wesley was 
prepared to concede not only the use of the phrase, but of the 
conception of imputation, provided it meant nothing more 
than that Christ is the Author of our salvation, the One who 
purchased the benefits of the New Covenant, and whose death 
is the ground of our forgiveness. 


II 


Justification is the forgiving love of God in action; justifying 
faith is an unshakable assurance that this love has reached me, 
forgiven me, delivered me. “I want that faith,” wrote Wesley, 
on his return from Georgia, ““ which none can have without 
knowing that he hath it.”* ‘“* The faith I want is ‘ a sure trust 
and confidence in God, that, through the merits of Christ, my 
sins are forgiven, and I reconciled to the favour of God’.”’* 
Wesley is never tired of quoting those words of the Homily as 
a thoroughly adequate description of justifying faith; the faith 
which has at its heart a profoundly personal and satisfying 
sense of assurance. “ Justifying faith implies, not only a divine 
éAeyyos that God ‘ was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
Himself’, but a sure trust and confidence, that Christ died for 
my sins, that He loved me, and gave Himself for me. And 
the moment a penitent sinner believes this, God pardons and 
absolves him.”* Like Luther, and under his influence, Wesley 
believed that the theology of justification makes much of 
personal pronouns. 

Such an assurance belongs to the very nature and function of 
faith and its reality cannot be questioned. For faith is a new 
power of discernment that penetrates the world of spiritual 


1 Correspondence with Hervey. 

2 Journal, Vol. i, p. 424. 

Ibid. 

“ Farther Appeal to Men of Reason and Religion, Vol. viii, p. 48. 
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reality; an entirely new insight into the ways of God, a new 
sense or awareness of divine impressions on the soul. It alters 
the whole quality of inner experience, often instantaneously, 
always unmistakably. ‘“‘ For faith after repentance is ease after 
pain, rest after toil, light after darkness.” It delivers from 
doubt, fear and discontent, bringing peace, joy, and the “ love 
of God and all mankind ” in its train. And as it alters the whole 
content of the emotional life, so the moral life receives a totally 
new character. For faith is the moral energy of a totally new 
quality of life, in which the power of sin is broken, and love 
finds a new sovereignty. The bondage of sin is over, the night 
of legalism is at an end, the dawn has broken, the light is shining, 
and shall a man not know what has happened ? 

This confidence is implicit also in the whole Biblical concept 
of justification. It is a divinely originated conviction that is 
independent of any process of inference on our part, a spiritual 
intuition that is absolute in its givenness. This is the witness 
of the Spirit, a direct impression on our spirits that is not to be 
confused with the answer of a good conscience in response to a 
survey of our own moral transformations. Such a process is 
legitimate enough, and its result the witness of our spirit that we 
are justified, but is not to be confused with the witness of the 
Holy Spirit which, like justification, is always a work of God. 
It is God’s word to lost and guilty sinners, antecedent to any 
goodness, or any evidence of moral transformation on their 
part, that they are sons of God, accepted in the Beloved, and is 
implicit in the whole idea of justification as an act of sheer 
grace. The denial of the witness of the Spirit, therefore, or its 
equation with the witness of our spirit, is a denial of justification 
by faith and springs from a covert doctrine of justification by 
works. The two modes of assurance are indeed interdependent. 
The assurance that is arrived at by inference is inadequate apart 
from the assurance that is intuitively discerned, and it in turn is 
sheer self-deception, if it be not ultimately supported by the 
assurance drawn from a knowledge of a life transformed by the 
power of God. 

But it does not follow that everybody leaps into the joy of 
full-blooded assurance the moment he believes. Wesley dis- 
tinguishes between the assurance of faith, the full assurance of 
faith, and the full assurance of hope. The first may be inter- 
mittent, and consist with all manner of doubts and fears; the 

1 Minutes of Conversations, Vol. viii, p. 276. 
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second is a steady confidence that I am now in a state of justi- 
fication, without in any way mortgaging future possibilities; the 
last of these is the assurance of final perseverance. In later 
years Wesley distinguished between the faith of a servant and the 
faith of a son. He who has the faith of a servant has been 
convinced of spiritual reality, of his own sinfulness and guilt, 
and of the holiness of God, and consequently obeys Him out of 
fear. When the faith of a son comes, he obeys out of love, is 
born again, and assured of sin forgiven. Prior to May 24th, 
1738, Wesley had the faith of a servant; thereafter, his was the 
faith of ason. While it is possible to have the faith of a servant 
this is not a permanent possibility. The servant must become 
son, or cease to be servant altogether.! 


In this reading of faith, Wesley broke decisively with current 
interpretations of faith as intellectual assent to propositional 
truth. Rather is it a spiritual sense which is the basis of truly 
rational life; a new awareness of spiritual reality which opens 
a new world to the wondering soul, a supernatural illumination 
evoking total personal response to the revelation of God in 
Christ. It is neither religion within the limits of pure reason, 
nor is it sheer irrationalism. It is in deepest accord with reason 
rightly understood, the key to the complete re-integration of 
life in all its relationships, to the recovery of the true meaning 
of human existence. The gift of faith is the prerequisite of any 
truly rational life; its intuitions the foundations of any adequate 
dialectic concerning the spiritual life. It is faith which hears 
the Word of God in Scripture, and apart from faith, the Bible 
is simply so much literature. Only through faith can there be 
any true knowledge of God, and until the miracle of faith gives 
vision to sightless eyes even the most orthodox are still in the 
dark. Right opinions of themselves have no more redemptive 
validity and give no truer spiritual insights than do Moslem and 
pagan creeds. There can be no valid theological thinking, and 
no effective redeeming encounter, except in the orbit of faith and 
the experience of God of which it is the organ. Wesley thus 
gives religious experience, the experience mediated through 
faith, a new place and a new validity, not only in his interpreta- 
tion of faith itself, but in the whole field of theological debate. 


1 “* We preach assurance as we always did, wrote Wesley late in life, as a 
common privilege of the children of God, but we do not enforce it under pain 
of damnation.” This is an important modification of his doctrine but not a 
total revocation, 
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The faith which justifies is the faith which worketh by love 
and this is the ethic of the justified life. From the first Wesley’s 
primary concern was with sanctification. It was through justi- 
fication by faith that he entered the life of sanctification and he 
engages in a constant polemic against anything that would 
separate the two. For him, justification and the commencement 
of sanctification, like pardon and acceptance, are two moments 
in a total experience, which may be distinguished but not 
divided. He regarded it as the glory of the Methodists that they 
combined the Protestant experience of justification by faith with 
the Catholic ideal of Christian perfection. Therefore, good 
works must follow justification as surely as they cannot procure 
it. A faith that does not produce holiness is no faith at all. 
True justifying faith has in it the seeds of holiness, for it brings 
the gift of the Holy Spirit, who sheds abroad in the heart “ the 
love of God and all mankind ”’, which is the constitutive prin- 
ciple of all good works. Against those who charged him with 
making “ the way too broad, teaching, men may be saved by 
faith without works ”, appealing to those who wanted “ to get 
to heaven the shortest way and with the least trouble ”,? he 
opposes the strenuous ethical demands of his message, his 
insistence that inward and outward holiness are consequent on 
justification and that holiness is the condition of final justifica- 
tion. The moral power of Wesley’s doctrine is sufficiently 
attested by its impact upon contemporary society and by the 
great stream of philanthropic and humanitarian activity which 
traces directly or more remotely to the Revival. “‘ Methodism 
in one form or another stamped most of the philanthropic work 
of the century that ended with Wilberforce.’ 


Wesley’s emphasis on assurance is linked with this strong 
ethical concern. He held that a sense of the pardoning love 
of God was one spring of inward holiness, evoking a responsive 
love, confidence and gratitude of incalculable value in the moral 
struggle and apart from which real goodness is impossible. 
Anything therefore (and in this, he included the doctrine of 
predestination), which undermined the sense of assurance 
arrested the whole process of sanctification. And, paradoxically 
enough, it was precisely this ethical concern which led him to 


1 Letter to Rev. Mr. Downes: Works, Vol. ix, p. 101. 
? G. M. Trevelyan, English Social History, p. 366, 
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oppose the doctrine of the final perseverance of the saints. For 
since wilful sin, and prolonged apostasy, denied the funda- 
mental principle of holiness—devoted love to God—and since 
holiness is the content of salvation, how can the disobedient 
or apostate be in a state of justification, or be restored to it 
without repentance? The Biblical evidence he held is all 
against the doctrine, the empirical witness is inconclusive, and 
the logic of salvation renders it morally incredible. 


A similar concern underlies his polemic against predestina- 
tion which, according to him, not only travesties the divine love, 
truth and justice, but completely depersonalizes man. While 
holding strongly to the bondage of the will, Wesley maintained 
that the action of grace sets a man free to make responsible 
personal decision. | Grace is not irresistible’ any more than 
election is unconditional, and to hold these, as Calvinists do, 
is to make havoc of the moral order of the universe, deny all 
moral responsibility and destroy man as moral personality. 
Justification ceases to belong to the realm of personal relation- 
ships, faith becomes entirely non-moral in character, and the 
religious life is denuded of any moral dynamic, motive, or 
content. His answer to unconditional election is an election 
conditioned by faith; to irresistible grace, a grace that makes 
possible free personal decision. God’s method is moral suasion, 
not totalitarian compulsion, nor a merely mechanical process 
which evacuates justification and judgment alike of moral 
reference, and leaves the brutal blasphemy of reprobation an 
unresolved enigma in a universe governed by Holy Love. 


On this ground also he joins issue with the solafidianism of 
Moravian mysticism, which he traces, inaccurately enough, to 
the baneful influence of Luther. The assertion that there is 
only one command in the New Testament—that to believe—is 
not only unscriptural in the sense that textual proof is all in 
the opposite direction, but in the deeper sense, that it fails to 
grasp the essential continuity of grace in Old and New Testa- 
ments. Only unfallen man was under a covenant of works, and 
ever since the Fall, God’s action has been on the principle of 
grace. There is no radical discontinuity therefore between old 
and new. Response to grace and fulfilment of law are not 
antithetical but concurrent. To hold that we are released from 
the obligation to fulfil commands as such, or from using the 


1 Wesley allows exceptional cases of irresistible grace. 
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means of grace, because we have faith, or, that we need only 
do these as the inner impulse moves, is a blow at the root of 
holiness. It is to demolish it from top to bottom and to wound 
Christ in the house of his friends. In the name of loyalty to 
Christ it denies His own criterion of discipleship: “ if ye love 
me, ye will keep my commandments.” It fails to grasp the 
nature of faith as the principle of inward and outward holiness, 
which recognizes that obedience to the imperatives of the re- 
deemed life is as much duty as privilege. For Wesley as for 
St. Paul, “ the law is holy, just and good,” and his own experi- 
ence of legal bondage never drove him to antinomian extremes. 
His quest had never been for release from the directive control 
of divine law, but only for the moral energy that would make 
possible its fulfilment. “In 1729, two young men, reading the 
Bible, saw they could not be saved without holiness, followed 
after it, and incited others so to do. In 1737 they saw holiness 
comes by faith. They saw likewise that men are justified before 
they are sanctified; but still holiness was their point.” In 
those words Wesley not only describes the origin of Methodism, 
but indicates why, for him, sanctification and justification can 
never be divorced. 


IV 


In closing, it is worth glancing at the implications of Wesley’s 
doctrine for contemporary English piety, as these were both 
radical and significant. In proclaiming justification as present 
pardon rather than eschatological event moralistically con- 
ditioned, Wesley substituted an evangelical for a legalistic 
message, and wrought a religious revolution comparable to the 
Reformation. By his stress on an experienced salvation, he 
shifted the emphasis in religion from the purely intellectualist 
to the empirical and gave this principle a place in modern 
theology and apologetic it has never since lost; while in insisting 
that the Biblical and empirical witness are inter-related he 
saved his empiricism from degenerating into mysticism. For 
Wesley, experience is always specifically Christian experience 
created by the Word, and bound up with the historical realities 
of Cross and Church; and it must never be allowed to lose its 
objective character. Mysticism, intellectualism and moralism 


1 The Large Minutes. Works, Vol. viii, p. 300. 
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were for him variant forms of salvation by works which stood 
in direct antithesis to his own message of justification as divine 
gift and against them he waged unwearied war.! And finally, 
in interpreting divine sovereignty in terms of universal love, he 
broke the power of hyper-Calvinism, while in the music of 
evangelism he struck a note which has never died away. 


GEORGE R. BOLSTER. 
Wishaw, Scotland. 


1 See G. C. Cell, The Rediscovery of John Wesley (Henry Holt, 1935), chapter VI. 


JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH: 


THE REINSTATEMENT OF THE DOCTRINE 
TO-DAY 


THE title of this paper virtually makes two assumptions, first 
that the doctrine of justification by faith ought to be reinstated 
because it is worthy, and second that it needs to be reinstated 
because it is neglected, and does not hold the place that it 
should either in our praise to God or in our preaching to men. 
A proper sense of its full glory and wonder is weak, if not lack- 
ing, among many Christians. What is worse, there is no con- 
sciousness that truth of inestimable value is lying unappreciated ; 
we are not aware that we are losing much by our failure to dwell 
upon it. Indeed, to many who occasionally try to think about 
it, it seems rather unreal, theoretical and abstract; it has even 
been disparagingly described as a legal fiction, a method of 
reasoning by which it is pretended that something is true which 
is not true. So thinkers and preachers pursue it no further ; and 
it is certainly not preached from our pulpits as it ought to be. 


Not only so, many Christians who personally rejoice before 
God in the blessings of justification by faith cannot worthily 
declare to others what they themselves enjoy. So the truth is 
not preached and taught as it ought to be even by them, because 
its theology is inadequately understood; and this unsatisfactory 
situation is made worse because able thinkers, with no evan- 
gelical experience of its truth, often misunderstand it themselves 
and then misrepresent it to others in their teaching. 


Also, the ancient historic Creeds, which in our day many tend 
to regard as an adequate theological basis for Christian reunion, 
make no explicit mention of justification by faith, while the 
- great Reformation Confessions, which do recognize the impor- 
tance, and expound the truth of this doctrine, tend to be 
obscured and forgotten. 


Is it not time, therefore, to ask whether Luther was wrong 
when he asserted that justification by faith is the article by 
which the Church stands or falls? Or was the discernment of 
the late Dr. H. R. Mackintosh at fault when he wrote, “ The 
doctrine of justification by faith . . . has a way of turning up 
again with new majesty and power in every period of revival ” 7! 


1 The Christian Experience of Forgiveness (Nisbet, 1938), p. 5. 
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Or was Paul a fool when he chose to suffer the loss of all things 
that he might gain Christ and be found in Him, not having a right- 
eousness of his own, which is of the law, but that which is 
through faith in Christ, the righteousness which is of God upon 
faith? Or ought we to wake up to our own error, our own lack 
of discernment, our own folly in choosing? Ought we to choose 
afresh and to set ourselves to reinstate the truth which is after all 
the indispensable secret of personal salvation, of spiritual revival, 
and of the very existence of the true Church of God? 


If we are thus to move towards worthy reinstatement we 
need first of all to realize that the very phrase “ justification by 
faith ” tends to limit or misdirect us by its incompleteness. It 
would be theologically wiser, and in practice more profitable, 
always to state explicitly by whom and in relation to whom the 
believer is justified, in whom his faith rests, and who is thus 
justified when he does believe. In other words, we ought to 
speak not merely of “‘ justification by faith ’, but rather of “‘ the 
justification of the sinner by God and in God’s sight by faith in 
Christ, crucified and exalted”. This would then make plain 
that “justification by faith” is no mere legal fiction or sub- 


jective fancy, no mere formal dogma or illusory experience, but 
an action of God wrought in the sphere of our personal and 
individual relation to Him. 


In his book on F. D. Maurice and the Conflicts of Modern 
Theology, Professor A. M. Ramsey summarizes Maurice’s ex- 
posure of the weakness of the Protestant by saying, “ The Pro- 
testant, because he treats his principle of justification by faith 
as a shibboleth, slips from faith in Christ the justifier into belief 
in an experience of being justified, and great is the fall.” How- 
ever unfair this may be as a generalization, let us acknowledge 
its measure of truth, let us heed its implied warning, and let us 
fix our faith, and urge others to place theirs, not in a dogma nor 
in an experience of justification, but in the living God who 
justifies us freely by His grace through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus. 


Similarly, in the second place, if the doctrine of justification 
by faith is to be properly appreciated and thus worthily rein- 
stated, it ought not to be considered in isolation, but rather 


1 See Phil. iii. 7-9. 
2 Op. cit. (Camb. Univ. Press, 1951), p. 29. 
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viewed from varied standpoints in explicit relation to every 
essential feature of the Gospel. For instance, the apostle Paul 
has indicated that the meaning of “ to be justified” needs to 
be interpreted in the divine and eternal context of being fore- 
known, fore-ordained and called by God on the one hand, and 
being glorified by Him on the other.!_ Let us then survey more 
in detail and one by one these complementary considerations 
which are indispensable to the full and worthy understanding 
of justification by faith. 


I. THE SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD IN HOLINESS AND GRACE 


We need with fresh acknowledgment and full awareness to 
be recalled to the recognition that God is sovereign in the 
universe, the First and Final Cause of all things; and particu- 
larly we need to be recalled to the conscious confession that the 
only righteousness which ultimately matters is to be accepted 
as right in God’s sight and to be acting in harmony with His 
will. In contrast to the godless or secular thought so widely and 
so subtly prevalent, we need deliberately to return to theocentric 
thinking, in which from first to last God is the supreme pole or 
rather Person of universal reference. Sin can, for instance, only 
be seen in its true character and full horror, if it is seen not just 
as transgression of some impersonal law but rather as rebellion 
against God and His appointed ways. 


What matters supremely is not just that right is right and 
wrong is wrong, but that God is God, and that He loves right- 
eousness and hates iniquity. Things sinful are the inevitable 
objects of His wrath. In relation to the sinner the God of 
holiness is a consuming fire. Yet in His sovereign freedom to do 
His own pleasure this same God delights to show mercy to the 
- unworthy and the undeserving, and to devise means by which the 
estranged should be reconciled and the banished reinstated. Nor 
are these two complementary activities of holiness and grace 
satisfactorily held together in outworked harmony anywhere 
else except in the propitiation of Christ’s sacrifice, and in the 
consequent Gospel which offers to the sinful God’s own way of 
being Himself just, and yet at the same time the justifier of him 
who has faith in Jesus.* 


1 See Rom. viii. 28-30. 
* See Rom. iii. 21-28. 
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Il. THE PRIMARY AND FINAL AUTHORITY OF THE WORD OF GOD 


Nothing has perhaps undermined more our hold on and 
appreciation of the truth of justification by faith than modern 
criticism of the Bible; for it has subtly deprived most of us of 
any adequate awareness of the supreme sanction belonging to 
the God-given word. We need to realize afresh and with com- 
pelling force that what settles things in the universe is God’s will 
as it is declared by His word. Once God speaks, then, either 
it is, or it shall be, as He says. Of this there can be no final 
gainsaying, for every word will be vindicated by corresponding _ 
fulfilment. Therefore, than this there can be nothing more 
certain and secure. So our Lord Himself said, “‘ Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away.” 

Nothing, therefore, can be more important and more decisive 
for the individual man, and most of all for the convicted sinner, 
than to be declared righteous by God Himself. For if God says 
that in His sight I am righteous, then I am righteous. I may 
boldly ask, as did Paul, “‘ Who shall lay anything to the charge 
of God’s elect? It is God that justifieth; who is he that shall 
condemn?’ I now have no possible accuser or gainsayer to 
fear in earth, heaven, or hell. Nor is this word of God an empty 
declaration or legal fiction, pretending that something is which 
is not. For His word is the decisive and creative word. What 
He declares is thereby constituted essential truth and infallible 
or incontrovertible fact. 

For instance, if it is proper in this British Realm to regard a 
verdict of the High Court or an Act of Parliament to which the 
Royal Assent has been given as decisive, as indeed a word that 
can henceforth be acted on or proved operative, how much more 
is the solemnly declared word of the living God decisive in 
heaven itself. If the former borough of Cambridge, recently 
declared a city by Royal Charter, is now rightly able publicly 
to call itself a city, how much more may I who still know myself 
to be a sinner say with Luther—a sinner, yes,—but “ simul 
iustus et peccator”’. For by the double sanction of God’s word 
and covenant I have incontestable right to confess that as a 
believer in Christ and His redeeming work I am justified with 
God. Is not this something to wonder at and to glory in—the 
gracious pleasure and the royal writ of the Divine King, who 


1 Mark xiii. 31. 
* Rom. viii. 33, 34. 
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has given me the standing of being righteous in His sight? For 
if God calls me “ righteous”, who can call me otherwise? Is 
not this a boldness and a glorying which we need to see reinstated 
in our worship and our witness? 

To this one may add that in the day in which we now live the 
fact that justification by faith is a revealed and Scriptural 
doctrine, is in some quarters not only an original but also an 
up-to-date advantage. For, in the book previously quoted, 
Professor A. M. Ramsey has written of our times, “‘ The climate 
of thought has so changed that theologians commonly see it as 
their function not to demonstrate the validity of the Christian 
faith by the methods of contemporary secular thought so much 
as to study the Biblical revelation in its own categories and to 
draw from it some light to guide our steps in a dark world 
where diabolical forces are seeking whom they may devour.” 


Ill. MAN’S GUILTY, HELPLESS AND HOPELESS STATE AS A SINNER 


In comparatively recent times just as many have, on the one 
hand, lost faith in the supreme authority of God’s Word, so 
they have, on the other hand, become blind to the extreme 
gravity of their own sinfulness. There has been, as we all know, 
a period of humanistic optimism, a belief in natural evolution 
and inevitable progress. No wonder the relevance and the 
glory of the evangelical doctrine of the justification by God of 
the ungodly and the sinner ceased to be fully appreciated. In 
the last forty years, however, such hopes of human progress 
have been not only violently shaken but almost completely 
shattered. There is in consequence a new readiness to recognize 
the essential truth of the Christian insight concerning the 
inherent sinfulness and frustrating impotence of human nature. 
_ This new sense of depravity and proneness to despair provide 
just the field for the reinstatement of this doctrine of the salva- 
tion by God of the sinful and unworthy, this doctrine of a com- 
plete change in life’s fundamental relations not only to things 
and people but above all to God Himself; a change offered, not 
as a reward of merit or as a prize to be won by good works, 
but as a free initial gift of divine grace to all who, confessing 
their need and unworthiness, cast themselves on the justifying 
mercy of God and the propitiating work of the God-given 
Saviour. 


1 Op. cit., p. 111. 
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In contrast to the Englishman’s inveterate Pelagianism, his 
persistent belief that God helps those who help themselves, 
there are fresh need and opportunity to make men aware, and 
to proclaim, that God helps those who cannot help themselves, 
and who do not deserve to be helped either; and that our Lord 
Himself taught that it was the publican who acknowledged 
with shame his sinfulness and counted on God’s provision of 
propitiation, who went home justified with God rather than 
the Pharisee, who could honestly enough protest, by comparison, 
how much he had done of righteousness or had not done of sin. 
This message of the free justification of the sinful is the distinc- 
tive glory of the Christian Gospel. Also, as our Lord made 
equally plain, there are in the end only these two alternatives— 
either condemnation or justification, either to exalt ourselves 
and be divinely humbled or to humble ourselves and be divinely 
exalted. Such is the message which ought afresh to be clearly 
sounded forth. 


IV. THE SUBSTITUTIONARY AND PENAL DEATH OF CHRIST 


It is no mere chance coincidence that at the time of the 
Reformation a penal and substitutionary doctrine of the atoning 
work of Christ and the full wonder and significance of the 
doctrine of justification by faith were appreciated and empha- 
sized together. For the two doctrines are interdependent and 
complementary. The second rests upon the first as an indis- 
pensable and divinely-ordained foundation. It was the Christ, 
who was first delivered up for our offences, who was then 
raised again for our justification. He had first to be lifted up 
on the tree to bear the sinner’s condemnation as one cursed of 
God, before He was lifted up to the throne in vindication to 
secure the sinner’s acceptance in God’s presence; and both 
happened to Him as our substitute or proxy or federal head. 
Again to quote significant New Testament words, “ Him who 
knew no sin God made to be sin on our behalf; that we might 
become the righteousness of God in Him.’ 

Justification, therefore, is no empty pretence, no mere legal 
fiction, because, although given to the sinner freely and apart 
from works, it does depend upon an objective work of propitia- 
tion wrought by Christ on the sinner’s behalf and indeed in the 


1 See Luke xviii. 9-14. 
2 See Rom. iv. 25. 
* 2Cor. v. 21. 
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sinner’s stead. For Scripture does not teach that human sin 
can simply be pardoned. An objective work of redemption and 
remission is needed to set the sinner free from his burden and 
his guilt, and to give him a new standing of freedom and 
acceptance before God. This is exactly what is now ours because 
of what Christ has done for us. We cannot, therefore, reinstate 
the preaching of justification by faith without reinstating the 
preaching of a substitutionary and penal doctrine of Christ’s 
atoning work. So it is of no small significance that, in spite of 
violent antagonism to the very idea on the part of many, there 
is a fresh readiness in more than one quarter to recognize that 
a substitutionary and penal doctrine of the atonement may, 
after all, be what Scripture teaches. 


V. THE TRUE SIGNIFICANCE OF CHRIST’S RESURRECTION 
AND EXALTATION TO THE THRONE 


The doctrine of justification by faith, the certain fact of the 
sinner’s full acceptance as righteous in God’s presence only 
through faith in Christ, is not realized and preached as it ought 
to be by many, because they know no corresponding certainty 
that Christ’s atoning work is finished, and that He Himself as 
our High Priest is already fully accepted by God and enthroned 
at His right hand. They suppose rather that Christ is still 
making atonement by eternally presenting Himself to the Father 
as the Lamb that was slain. If, therefore, the Christ Himself in 
heaven is still only working towards our ultimate justification, 
justification can only be viewed and preached as a goal towards 
which believers are moving rather than as a God-given relation 
to God in which by grace they already and unalterably stand. 


Such views, that the Christ in heaven and His Church on 
earth, by the continual offering to God of His sacrifice, are 
making propitiation for sin, and thus winning ultimate justifica- 
tion, sound devout and humble, and are obviously attractive to 
the religiously minded, but they are not scriptural. Indeed, 
they involve a fundamental and God-dishonouring denial of 


1 See J. P. Hickinbotham, ‘‘ The Atonement in St. Mark’s Gospel”, The 
Churchman, April-June, 1944; F. W. Camfield, ‘*‘ The Idea of Substitution in the 
Doctrine of the Atonement,” Scottish Journal of Theology, Dec. 1948; A. M. 
Hunter, The Work and Words of Jesus (S.C.M. Press, 1950), pp. 91-100; Leon 
Morris, ‘‘ The use of iddoxeoOa, etc., in Biblical Greek,” Expository Times, 
May, 1951. 
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the eternal sufficiency of Christ’s one sacrifice, finished once 
for all; and they completely deprive believers of the proper 
evangelical assurance of present and permanent peace with God. 
What we need to reinstate, therefore, is the preaching to 
believers of the glorious gospel truth that at the very throne of 
God Himself none can deny our access or condemn us as sinners. 
For there on the throne we have God Himself in Christ as our 


_ justifier. He who died for us and was raised from the dead is 


now at God’s right hand for this very. purpose to intervene on 
our behalf as our Advocate, to pronounce us righteous in God’s 
sight, and thus to secure the acceptance and full salvation of 
all who come unto God by Him.' So in Christ we have already 
and eternally an inviolable status as holy and without blemish 
in God’s sight.? 


VI. THE FULL WEALTH OF THE CONSEQUENT BENEFITS; AND 
THE FULL WEIGHT OF THE ACCOMPANYING OBLIGATIONS 


Neglect of the full significance and consequent implications 
of the doctrine of justification by faith has caused very many 
true believers in Christ to be completely unaware of the wealth 
of their Christian inheritance and of the weight of their Christian 
obligations. As a result, instead of possessing the possessions 
which are already theirs in title, instead of seeking to cease from 
sin and to perfect holiness by regarding themselves dead to sin 
and alive unto God, many seek some “ second blessing ”’, as 
though they still needed God to do something more for them 
before holy living and full salvation can be theirs. Whereas, 
actually, once we are “ in Christ ” all things are ours; and so 
not only our reconciliation to God but also our sanctification 
and our glorification are assured. 


To quote the New Testament way of putting it: “‘ whom He 


1 See 1 John ii. 1, 2; Rom. viii. 31-34; Heb. vii. 25. 


2 On Col. i. 22, “ to present you holy and without blemish,” Professor C. H. 
Dodd has written, “‘ It is probably wrong to take the words ‘ to present you holy ’ 
as referring to the ultimate issue of the divine purpose in the final moral per- 
fection of Christ’s people. It is ‘ justification by faith ’ of which Paul is speaking. 
It is not that the Colossians have attained to, or are to attain in some remote 
future, a moral perfection which will secure their acceptance at the Last Judgment. 
It is that here and now by grace of God who ‘ justifieth the ungodly ’ they stand 
before Him as His consecrated people to whom He ‘ imputes’ no fault ” (The 
Abingdon Bible Commentary [Epworth Press, 1929], pp. 1255 f.). 
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justified, them He also glorified.” “* Therefore, being justified 
by faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ: by whom also we have access by faith into this grace 
wherein we stand, and rejoice in hope of the glory of God.” 
In other words, once we are reconciled to God through the death 
of God’s Son much more can we be sure that we shall be con- 
tinually kept safe by the power of His resurrection life, and 
finally saved through Him from God’s wrath against sinners, 
and conformed in resurrection glory to the image of God’s 
Son.’ 

The consequent obligation resting upon us is, therefore, so 
to live as those who are citizens of the heavenly Jerusalem and 
can no longer be earthly-minded, as those who have the present 
available power of God’s indwelling Spirit for holy living, and 
as those who have the sure future prospect of full redemption, 
when we shall at Christ’s coming be clothed upon with a new 
spiritual body, fashioned after the likeness of our exalted Lord’s 
own glorious body. 

Such are the heritage and the high calling of the justified. The 
doctrines of justification, sanctification and glorification (or 
“the redemption of the body ’*) belong thus together. And in 
this connection it is the worthy exposition of the relevant 
scriptural promises and exhortations to the justified, which 
particularly needs in our day widespread reinstatement in the 
ministry of the Word to Christian congregations. 


Vil. THE PROPER SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TWO SACRAMENTS 
OF THE GOSPEL 

Christian Baptism is the divinely appointed seal of our 
justification by faith. As an ordinance administered once for 
all it corresponds to the once-for-all character of the redeeming 
work of God in Christ. Just as the finished work of Christ is 
sufficient to procure the full salvation of all who are in Him, so 
baptism is not only administered once never to be repeated, but 
also it assures the recipient not only of initiation into Christ 
but also of every blessing of the justified life, including the final 
redemption of the body; as a sacrament it is thus eschato- 
logical as well as evangelical. 


1 Rom. viii. 30. 

* Rom. v. 1, 2. 

3 See Rom. v. 9, 10; viii. 29. 

* See Rom. viii. 23; 1 Cor. i. 30; Eph. iv. 30. 
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Adequate awareness of this comprehensive significance of 
the baptismal seal as pledging the sinner’s full salvation from 
beginning to end is lacking in most Christian congregations. 
This is due, on the one hand, to the unworthy practice of infant 
baptism, to the failure frequently in the presence of the congre- 
gation both to baptize and to preach about baptism, and to the 
prevalence of mistaken views about baptismal regeneration. It 
is also due, on the other hand, to over-emphasis on the necessity 
of the candidate’s personal confession of faith to the neglect 
of other and even more important truths about Christian 
baptism. 


We all seem to have lost sight of the primary witness of 
baptism to God’s justifying act, and still more to the full witness 
of baptism as pledging a complete salvation. For, on the one 
hand, Christian baptism is not just an initiation or beginning 
only; still less is it simply a provisional admission into the 
visible Church or local congregation. It is rather the visible seal 
of that incorporation into Christ which makes every blessing ours. 
All the promises of God which concern the sinner’s full salva- 
tion, and not just the initial ones are therein visibly signed and 
sealed. At the same time, on the other hand, while emphasis 
on the necessity of faith on the part of the candidate is important 
and indeed indispensable, such emphasis is overdone if a 
person’s baptism is regarded more as the occasion of his public 
confession of faith than as the visible seal given to the candidate 
in God’s Name of God’s one all-sufficient justifying act whose 
full benefit is thereby assured to the believer. We greatly need, 
therefore, first in our understanding and then in our exposition 
of the significance of Christian Baptism, to reinstate the doctrine 
of justification by faith. 


Similarly, in contrast to the widespread and grossly misleading 
use of the Holy Communion service as a Godward plea or 
sacrifice of the altar, we need more fully to realize and rejoice 
in its divine sanction as a manward pledge or gift of the Lord 
from His table to His people. Far from any further pleading 
or spreading before God of our Lord’s sacrifice being necessary, 
these symbols given under His hand to His disciples are visible 
seals of the conveyance to His believing people of the innumer- 
able benefits of His passion as an already and once-for-all 
finished work. Further, their repeated administration assures 
believers that the one sacrifice that has secured their initial 
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cleansing and peace with God is sufficient both to make theirs 
fresh cleansing from sins of daily living, and to assure them of 
final preservation unto life everlasting of body as well as soul. 
In other words, the service challenges us to appreciate, and by 
faith either to appropriate or to anticipate, the full consequences 
and endless eternal blessings of being justified by faith. Also, 
many who devoutly use the service, desiring to find it a means of 
grace, need to be saved from the prevalent temptation to trust in 
the supposed virtue of partaking of the consecrated elements, 
and taught to fix their faith and hope on the justifying Lord, who 
by these visible tokens seals the conveyance to His people of the 
benefits of His finished work. If, therefore, the significance of 
the Lord’s Supper is to be properly appreciated, and its adminis- 
tration properly enjoyed, we need fresh and frequent preaching 
in its fulness of the doctrine of justification by faith. 


VIII. JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH ONLY 


The distinctive character and the sole-sufficiency of the faith 
which justifies continually need afresh to be both recognized 
and expounded. This can only be adequately done when atten- 
tion is directed not towards faith but towards the person and 
work of Christ. The faith of the individual must be seen as 
having no value in itself, but as discovering value wholly and 
solely through movement towards and committal to Christ. 
It must be seen as simply a means of finding all one’s hope 
outside oneself in the person and work of another; and not as 
in any sense an originating cause or objective ground of justifica- 
tion. For true faith is active only in the man who is wholly 
occupied with Christ; its practice means that every blessing is 
received from another. For this reason faith is exclusive and 
intolerant of company; it is only truly present when any and 
every contribution towards his salvation on the part of the 
believer himself or on the part of the Church is absolutely and 
unequivocally shut out. Justification must be seen and received 
as a blessing dependent wholly and exclusively on Christ alone, 
on what He is and on what He has done—a blessing enjoyed 
simply through being joined directly to Him, through finding 
one’s all in Him, through drawing one’s all from Him, without 
the interposition of any other mediator or mediating channel 
whatever. The one sufficient cause and the distinctive character 
of the salvation consequently enjoyed can only be properly 
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expressed if it is made abundantly plain that it is justification by 
faith only. Religious man is so incessantly prone to introduce 
some contribution of his own works or of the Church’s cere- 
monies and sacraments that this truth of justification by faith 
only unquestionably needs continual reiteration among those 
by whom it is appreciated, and frequent reinstatement among 
the many by whom it has all too often been lost. 


IX. TRUE EVANGELICAL ASSURANCE 


When hope is thus wholly and exclusively fixed outside one- 
self and outside one’s fellow-men on another, and that other 
Jesus, the Son of God, the once crucified and now exalted 
Saviour, the believer finds a solid and unshakable ground of 
full and abiding assurance. He knows that his sins are forgiven 
and forgotten by God. He knows that by His grace all is and 
all will be well. Possession of such assurance is an intended 
heritage, and should be a distinctive mark of all who embrace 
the Christian Gospel. 

Yet it is just this assurance which in our day so many lack, 
and not least those who profess and call themselves Christians. 
What is more, for lack of it many are disturbed and sometimes 
tormented by inner misgiving. They resort for relief either to 
the psycho-analyst and his psychotherapy or to confession to, 
and absolution by, the priest. The widespread prevalence of 
both these practices provides objective evidence that men are 
still hungry for, and in many cases far from enjoying, inner 
assurance. It is ours to declare that such full arsurance of peace 
with God, of sufficient grace to face the uncertainties of this 
life, and of sure hope in the life beyond, is only to be possessed, 
and is meant fully to be enjoyed, by those who are justified by 
faith. For none can give the heart of sinful man true peace 
except the justifying Saviour. This is exclusively His preroga- 
tive; and this glory He will not give to another. Is it not time, 
therefore, that over against the well-meaning but ultimately 
insufficient ministries of the psychologist and the priest those 
who know the truth of the Gospel of saving grace should set 
the renewed preaching of justification by faith? 

A. M. 


Oak Hill College, 
London. 


BISHOP BUTLER AS 
PHILOSOPHER-THEOLOGIAN 


Tuis year marks the 200th anniversary of the death of one of 
the greatest philosopher-theologians in the history of the 
Church, and possibly the greatest British moral philosopher, 
namely, Bishop Joseph Butler of Durham. 

Though leading philosophers like Sir W. D. Ross, C. D. 
Broad, E. F. Carritt and others pay high tribute to Butler, for — 
it is they who suggest he is probably Britain’s greatest moral 
philosopher, we cannot say the same of theologians. We find 
Hastings Rashdall writing a somewhat supercilious article on 
Butler which appears in his book, God and Man, while we find 
E. L. Mascall blaming Butler for not holding similar views on 
analogy to himself! We suggest there is a very obvious reason 
for this lack of appreciation and that it is due to misunder- 
standing of Butler as a whole, due to an attempt to sever Butler’s 
themes from their context as a whole, and consider him under 
whatever phase of thought one is chiefly interested in. 

Butler has always suffered from this. 


One is amazed to read thus about him almost everywhere he is 
mentioned and to observe that his works are rarely if ever regard- 
ed as a whole. Butler is usually considered either as a moral 
philosopher of front rank or as a great and significant theologian 
for his time, but not as what he is—Bishop Butler, philosopher- 
theologian, and other things that belong together. Yet it is 
only when he is thus considered that he can be fully understood 
and appreciated. Butler himself would insist on this as we may 
see by reading his works with their continual emphasis on trying 
to see things as a whole and an insistence that there is a whole 
to be detected even though this whole is beyond the capacities 
_ of man in its entirety; in fact, he says, “‘ nor can man give the 
whole account of any one thing.” 

Paradoxical as this may seem, it is easily understood when 
viewed in the background of his works. 

Furthermore, it is not an answer to this neglect to say, as 
some do, that Butler is not systematic. He is not. Neither is 
Plato: neither is nature, or Shakespeare, or the Bible! Why 
should they be? No; we should not conclude that because 
Butler is not systematic therefore he is not consistent and can 
be studied as though his works were a disconnected selection of 
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essays On various themes, each of which may be regarded best 
in their separate spheres. That is decidedly not so! 

For it is not only true that Butler regarded things as a whole 
and was always striving to express and understand them as a 
whole, but also that he recognizes a certain consistency of 
thought wherever, as he expresses it in the introduction to his 
Sermons, anyone “‘ writes with simplicity and in earnest”. Can 
there be the least doubt that Butler wrote “ with simplicity and 
in earnest ”? 

And what is more, Butler wrote with a purpose in mind, 
That purpose was apologetic. He was, in his own gracious and 
scholarly way, a defender of the Faith. And when we ask what 
faith he was defending and how he defended it, we become 
increasingly aware of the inner consistency that binds his works 
together and that necessitates taking them as a whole in order 
fully to appreciate Butler. Of course it is true that we may do 
a very large measure of justice to Butler by considering him 
either as a moral philosopher, or as a psychologist, or as a 
theologian. But we shall never do full justice to him until we 
take him as a whole. All the eloquent tributes to Butler as one 
of these simply adds to the necessity of considering him as a 
whole. 

If we turn to the faith he was defending we discover it is 
best described as a metaphysic, in the Kantian sense of this term, 
i.e. as “God, freedom and immortality”. There are other 
elements and all of them are unmistakable and important, but 
these are a very good foundation. Then, if we ask how he 
defended this metaphysic, we discover that his method was 
empirical method by analogy. No one can read Butler’s works 
(not simply his Analogy) without observing these things govern- 
ing them and binding them together: namely, defence of a 
metaphysic by means of empirical method based on analogy. 

This comes out all through his works as we shall show. Note 
how it works out in his approach to the existence of God. 
Though Butler never seeks to prove the existence of God, but 
rather assumes His existence, nevertheless he shows that there 
is ample evidence in nature, morals and religion to show that 
there is a God who manifests Himself by creative and pro- 
vidential acts and therefore in experience. His faith in God 
permeates his works. For Butler, God is in control, and 
because He is in control all is well and things are moving to- 
wards a divinely ordained end, therefore evil cannot finally 
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triumph despite evidence that seems to contradict this. He is 
not an enthusiastic optimist like Browning in his ‘‘ God’s in His 
heaven, All’s right with the world”. No indeed! He is a more 
cold and calculating believer than Browning. Therefore some 
are inclined to see him as a pessimist, for example John Oman, 
and to some extent he was. But not entirely so. We cannot 
classify him thus if we take into account the numerous notes of 
optimism due to his faith in the sovereignty of God. Canon 
Scott Holland wrote an essay on Butler as Optimist! Better say 
he was a realist. That is a more likely clue to Butler. His 
pessimism arose out of facts. So did his optimism. He was 
always interested in facts, for he was a confirmed empiricist who 
sought, as he tells us, to avoid “ building a world on hypo- 
thesis . . . like Descartes ”, and tried to build on the more solid 
basis of reflection on experience. He would have said with 
Dr. Emile Cailliet, ‘“‘ Concepts without precepts are empty,” and 
with Kant, “‘ Precepts without concepts are blind.” 

And so the more we study him the more we are constrained 
to appreciate him as one who sought to see things as a whole 
because he was convinced things were a whole, and that only in 
seeing things as a whole can we understand them. Yet he was 
equally insistent that our capacities do not permit us to see this 
whole in its entirety. We see suggestions of it. But not the 
whole. And Butler believed in it because experience taught 
him this and also because he considered God to be in control 
working out a divinely ordained plan to its appointed end. 
With such a metaphysic governing his works and such a method 
consistently applied throughout, his works could not be any- 
thing else but a consistent whole—that is, of course, if this 
metaphysic and method are applied throughout his works. This 
indicates and demands consistency. Not consistency with any 
school of thought or system, or even with facts, but consistency 
with itself. 

We believe that Butler is consistent in this way. 

Observe how it comes out in his doctrine of man as a con- 
stitution of parts working harmoniously together under the 
authority of conscience. He divides man into three: (1) passions 
or impulses, (2) benevolence and self-love, (3) conscience or 
reflection. Man is not man until these are functioning together 
as a whole in the right relationship of parts, like a watch. This 
right relationship for Butler is under the authority of con- 

science, Nor is that all. It is related by him to the will of God, 
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just as conscience is related to the “ voice of God ” within. God 
has a hand in this. So Butler sees man as a whole, a “ system ” 
or “constitution” or “‘ scheme ”—in fact he sees everything 
in such terms, for that is how he thinks and speaks of nature, 
morals, religion and the over-all government of God—he sees 
man as a whole under divine government. And this seeing man 
as a whole is, we submit, evidence of his genius, for the very 
simple reason that it provides a decisive answer to those whom 
he was opposing, such as the naturalist Hobbes, and the deist 
Shaftesbury, who took partial views of man ; and it also leaves 
him the advantage of not denying what is true in his opponents 
while he carries truth along with him as a whole and not in any 
departmental sense as most other thinkers do. 

Observe it also in his doctrine of analogy. The very use of 
the doctrine of analogy, as Butler used it, implies an inner 
significance in the similarity between things that leads us to 
connect them and thus learn the “ laws” and “ general prin- 
ciples’ on which things are governed. If things were not a 
whole, if this were not one world, if there were not one mind 
behind all, there would not be the significance in analogy that 
Butler assumes there is, and concludes he has a right to assume 
because empirical facts establish the analogy. Note how this 
works out in his famous Analogy, which is a reasoned, logical 
statement of the The Analogy of Religion Natural and Revealed 
to the Course and Constitution of Nature. And note that the 
same idea of analogy is present in his Sermons and in the 
Dissertation of a Future Life and the Dissertation on the Nature 
of Virtue. Butler writes, in the Analogy: “ Indeed this natural 
and moral constitution and government of the world are so 
connected as to make up together but one scheme. . . every act 
of divine justice and goodness may be supposed to look beyond 
itself and its immediate object; may have reference to other 
parts of God’s moral administration, and to a general moral 
plan; and that every circumstance of this moral government 
may be adjusted beforehand with a view to the whole of it.” 
And we hasten to add that Butler is not here dealing with hypo- 
thesis, which he always avoids, but is still insisting on the 
empirical method, for he writes on this issue: “‘ upon the whole 
there is a kind of moral government implied in God’s natural 
government; virtue and vice are naturally rewarded and punished 
as beneficial and mischievous to society; and rewarded and 
punished directly as virtue and vice. The notion then of a 
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moral scheme of government is not fictitious but natural, for it 
is suggested to our thought by the constitution and course of 
nature: and the execution of this scheme is actually begun in 
the instances here mentioned.” In other words the analogy is 
there because this is one world, under one Governor who con- 
trols it in accordance with His divine principles and laws, and 
this is observed in our own experience of these laws and 
government. 

Not only is this consistency found in his doctrine of man and 
of analogy, but it is also found in other elements in his works 
such as his doctrine of probability as “‘ the very guide of life” 
and intuitive awareness of right and wrong. 

There are two more points that should be noted because they 
are important to an understanding of Butler, and also because 
they are often misconstrued. First, Butler’s is not a merely 
negative argument. He is not saying merely that because we 
find the same difficulties in knowledge of the course and con- 


. §$titution of nature as in religion natural and revealed, therefore 


religion is credible. He is saying that. But he is saying some- 
thing considerably more, for he is also saying that in addition 
to the same difficulties we also have the same positive grounds 
of agreement. It is where we find not only the same difficulties 
but the same agreements that we have analogy! That religious 
knowledge is equally credible with other knowledge is the 
positive side of Butler’s argument, and it should not be ignored. 
The reason Butler claims that it is equally credible is because 
it is based on the same method, namely empiricism. These 
should not be divided. 

And the second matter is closely related to this as Butler 
proceeds to talk about supernatural revelation. We may think 
he is mistaken here, but we are completely wrong if we think, 
as some seem to do, that he writes with his tongue in his cheek. 
This is not so. Butler is absolutely and completely sincere. His 
method is to take our natural capacities as far as they will go, 
and having done so, he does not profess to have said the last 
word, but turns to supernatural revelation. He believes that 
God intervenes—that God speaks. Why not? If there is a 
God, and one believes in Him as sincerely as Butler does, and if 
God is what Butler conceives Him to be, then there is not the 
slightest inconsistency in Butler’s positing supernatural revela- 
tion. Here, as usual, Butler is quite consistent with his premises, 
and turns to supernatural revelation, not merely as a hypothesis, 
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but as an established fact of historic experience as seen in Jesus 
Christ and in other historical factors to which Butler points. 

Therefore, however we account for it, Butler believes im- 
plicitly in supernatural revelation. He considers it to be a fact 
of experience and a necessity. He says two things about it that 
are worthy of attention. 

(a) It should always be tested, as far as possible, by empirical 
tests. “‘ The account now given of Christianity most strongly 
shows and enforces upon us the obligation of searching the 
scriptures in order to see what the scheme of revelation really 
is, instead of determining beforehand from reason what the 
scheme of it ought to be.” That is sound common sense, which 
if followed would not leave us as is so often the case, with con- 
cepts that are empty, theology that floats in the atmosphere of 
mental vapours. 

(b) It is to be thought of as revelation of what is beyond 
experience in the ordinary sense of the term, so he writes of 
“things not discoverable by reason”, or again as follows : 
“This therefore we must discover either from experience or 
revelation. And experience the present case does not admit of. 
Therefore revelation is necessary. Yet this must not be taken 
to mean that therefore we discard either reason or experience.” 
Reason and experience are his constant criterion. “I express 
myself with caution lest I should be mistaken to vilify reason; 
which is the only faculty which we have wherewith to judge 
concerning anything, even revelation itself.” 

Our theme is Bishop Butler as philosopher-theologian, for 
we are trying to emphasize Butler’s consistency in the sense that 
his works are a whole because bound together by defence of a 
metaphysic on the basis of empirical method by analogy. No 
one has spoken more highly of Butler as both moral philosopher 
and theologian than Professor C. D. Broad in his well-known 
work on ethics, Five Types of Ethical Theory, and in an excellent 
article in the Hibbert Journal, Vol. xxi, July 1923, where he 
writes: “It appears to me that Butler’s work as a moralist 
must be ranked extremely high. The writer with whom one 
naturally compares him in this respect is Kant, and I do not 
think he suffers by comparison with the great German thinker.” 
A competent critic could hardly say more. Others have spoken 
equally highly and this makes it all the more pitiable to read 
Hastings Rashdall’s supercilious dismissal, “ A selection of good 
replies to objections which are not now made, and untenable 
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replies to those that are still urged’; especially because Rash- 
dall is a great thinker whom we personally admire and appre- 
ciate. Theologians have not done justice to Butler. All 
Gladstone’s herculean efforts created but a small ripple on the 
pond of their indifference! This is their loss and not his, for 
his theology will come to the fore as his ethics have. | 

We sincerely trust that this two hundredth anniversary of his 
death may see a resurgence of interest in his works and a fuller 
evaluation of his greatness. 

Professor Broad writes of his ethics: “ though his system is 
incomplete, it does seem to contain the prolegomena to any 
system of ethics that can claim to do justice to the facts of 
moral experience.” This is true. And in keeping with the 
thesis of this article we desire to insist that it is also true of his 
theology. He is not merely a theologian who lost his way and 
strayed into moral philosophy, nor is he a great moral philo- 
sopher astray amongst theologians, he is a truly eminent 
philosopher-theologian. 

Until this is appreciated we cannot have a full or adequate 
interpretation of Bishop Butler. 


Joun H. WATSON. t 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
A NEW WARFIELD VOLUME ! 


“Ir is regrettable,” says Dr. Craig, “‘ that the sponsors of the Oxford 
Edition [of Warfield’s collected works] so greatly underestimated the 
demand that would develop for the writings of Warfield. On the other 
hand, the fact that the writings of Warfield are more in demand to-day 
than at the time of his death may indicate a change for the better in the 
religious and theological atmosphere.” We have no doubt that the 
revived demand for his writings is a very welcome sign of the times, and 
those who have a concern for Biblical truth owe a very great debt of thanks 
to the Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company of Philadelphia 
for republishing them, and to Dr. Craig for his labour of love in editing 
them. 

This is the third volume in the new Philadelphia edition of Warfield’s 
works. It contains the following seventeen studies: “* Christian Super- 
naturalism”; ‘The Biblical Doctrine of the Trinity”; ‘*God our 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ”; “‘ The Divine Messiah in the Old 
Testament”; “* The Spirit of God in the Old Testament ”’; “* The Super- 
natural Birth of Jesus’; ‘“* The Foresight of Jesus’; “* Misconception of 
Jesus, and Blasphemy of the Son of Man”; “ On the Antiquity and the 
Unity of the Human Race’”’; “ Imputation”’; “* Predestination”; “ Are 
they few that be saved?”’; ‘“‘ On the Biblical Notion of ‘ Renewal’ ”’; 
“On Faith in its Psychological Aspects’’; Faith’; Mysticism and 
Christianity”; ‘The Prophecies of St. Paul”. Four of Warfield’s 
sermons are added as a supplement, and Dr. Craig contributes a thirty- 
eight page introduction on Warfield as man and theologian. 

It is difficult to restrain one’s admiring enthusiasm at the contempla- 
tion of this handsome volume, so full of the pure gold of sound Biblical 
exposition. Robertson Nicoll is said to have expressed the opinion that 
if Warfield had continued to specialize in New Testament studies (the 
subject of his earliest Professorship), his exegetical qualifications were such 
that he might have ranked with Meyer and others as a New Testament 
commentator. The reader of this volume will find ample evidence of 
Warfield’s skill in Biblical exegesis, and notably in the papers on “‘ The 
Divine Messiah in the Old Testament ”’ and ‘“* The Prophecies of St. Paul ”’. 
(Incidentally, his study of the Divine Messiah will probably command more 
sympathetic attention to-day than when it appeared thirty-six years ago.) 
And yet he objected to the study of Greek in his schooldays, arguing that 
one who intended to pursue a scientific career would have no use for that 
language! 

For “ his early tastes were strongly scientific’. On his own testimony 
he was a “ Darwinian of the purest water” before he entered Princeton 
Seminary as a student, and although he early “ outgrew ” Darwinism, he 
never lost his interest in theories of evolution. Dr. Craig, in a very 
interesting footnote to p. xii, tells us that Warfield “ never denied that 


1 Biblical and Theological Studies. By Benjamin Breckinridge Warfield. 
Edited by Samuel G. Craig. (Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co., 525 
Locust Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 1952. xlix, 580 pp. $4.50.) 
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evolution is a method that God has employed in bringing the world to its 
present stage of development, but he did deny with emphasis that it is the 
only method He has employed. . . . He did not ignore the basic difference 
between creation and evolution. Since creation is origination and evolu- 
tion modification it will remain forever true, he insisted, that what is 
created is not evolved and what is evolved is not created.” 

Like that other great Calvinist, C. H. Spurgeon, who mystified Arch- 
bishop Benson by saying, “‘ I look on to the time when the elect will be all 
the world,” Warfield held an “ eschatological universalism”, believing 
that “‘ in the age-long development of the race of men, it will attain at last 
a complete salvation, and our eyes will be greeted with the glorious spectacle 
of a saved world.” We can hardly imagine him, however, as praying in 
Spurgeon’s words: “* Lord, hasten to bring in all Thine elect, and thenelect 
some more!” In his essay “‘ Are they few that be saved?’ he quotes with 
approval William Temple’s well-known statement in Foundations, “* we are 
the ‘ primitive church’,” and James Adderley’s words in the Hibbert 
Journal for 1914: ‘* we must remember that Christianity is a very young 
religion, and that we are only at the beginning of Christian history even 
now.” He maintained the “ post-millennial ” school of prophetic inter- 
pretation—although he disapproved of the term itself—but, says Dr. Craig, 
“the most extreme evangelical chiliast or millennialist was to him a 
‘brother beloved’ as compared with any and all naturalistic ‘ post- 
millennialists 

This volume in itself shows how unfounded is the charge of bibliolatry 
sometimes brought against Warfield and those who share his viewpoint. 
It does, on the other hand, illustrate the fact (to quote Dr. Craig again) 
“ that to a degree that has rarely if ever been equalled, at least in America, 
Warfield made the whole field of theology—exegetical, historical, doctrinal, 
polemical and apologetical—the object of thorough-going study. It is 
safe to say that he was qualified to occupy with rare distinction any of the 
principal chairs of theological instruction, so that he was one of the few 
professors who, no matter what the question put to him might be, rarely 
if ever needed to side-step it by saying that it did not belong to his 
department.” 

F. F. B. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS * 


“ We must recognize,” says Dr. Mitton, in this major work on the literary 
criticism of the Epistle to the Ephesians, “ that its authenticity was never 
for a moment in doubt in the early Church, that it was quoted as Paul’s as 
early as Romans and was given an unquestioned place in the first Pauline 
Corpus. . . . Moreover, the epistle on the whole is thoroughly Pauline, 
both in outlook and vocabulary ” (p. 259). Need anything more be said, 
then, on the subject of its authorship, the more so as Paul’s name appears 
at the outset of the letter and the claim to Pauline authorship is inter- 
woven with the central argument (iii. 1-13)? But we know that the direct 
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Pauline authorship has in recent years been called in question by several 
scholars, among whom James Moffatt and E. J. Goodspeed are outstanding 
names. And now Dr. Mitton, in spite of his words quoted at the beginning 
of this review, carries the examination of the epistle into greater detail 
than any of his predecessors has done, and reaches conclusions generally 
similar to those of Goodspeed. 

The main part of his argument rests on a careful comparison of the 
style, vocabulary and teaching of this epistle with those of the other 
Pauline writings, especially the Epistle to the Colossians. In his judgment 
the phenomena are so peculiar that they can best be explained by the hypo- 
thesis that about A.D. 85 a faithful Paulinist, who had for long been familiar 
with Colossians (and the companion-letter to Philemon) made the acquain- 
tance of other Pauline epistles and reproduced the quintessence of Paul’s 
teaching in this composition (which was possibly intended, as Goodspeed 
holds, to serve as an introduction to the first publication of the Pauline 
corpus). As the teaching of this work was Paul’s and not the compiler’s, 
he naturally published it in Paul’s name and not in his own—shall we 
compare the titles of such modern works as Anderson Scott’s Christianity 
according to St. Paul or Gwilym O. Griffith’s St. Paul’s Life of Christ? 

To reproduce Dr. Mitton’s arguments in detail would far exceed the 
limits of this review; to summarize them would probably give an inade- 
quate idea of their strength. Special weight is laid upon the fact that the 
language of Colossians is so largely reproduced in Ephesians (without any 
slavish copying), whereas the key-words are frequently used in a different 
sense. We wonder if sufficient attention has been paid here to what 
seems to be a well-established psychological factor in prose-writing, that 
even within one and the same composition a word once used tends not only 
to be repeated after a very short interval but also to produce a sort of echo 
considerably later, and not necessarily (perhaps even not usually) in the 
same sense. 

Dr. Mitton has conferred a special benefit on New Testament students 
by the careful appendices in which the evidence is set forth by which his 
thesis may be either confirmed or refuted. Appendix I is specially valuable, 
for here the complete Greek text of Ephesians is printed in one column, 
while in three parallel columns he has set out the parallels in Colossians, 
in the “‘ other eight ” Pauline epistles (i.e. excluding the Pastorals), and in 
1 Peter. 

The external evidence for Ephesians provides a terminus ante quem for 
dating it. The evidence of the Apostolic Fathers makes a first-century 
date certain, as Dr. Mitton shows, and even within the New Testament 
itself he believes that it was known by the writers of Revelation, 1 Peter 
and the Pastoral Epistles. If Selwyn is right (as he probably is) in dating 

1 Peter about A.D. 63, this would involve for Ephesians a date within Paul’s 
lifetime, and also direct Pauline authorship. As for the Pastoral Epistles, 
it will be interesting to see the scholarly reaction to Mr. E. K. Simpson’s 
forthcoming and impatiently 2waited commentary on them, for his argu- 
ments for their authenticity depend mainly on considerations of vocabu- 
lary, in which he is no mean authority. 

Of course, if Dr. Mitton is right, he has recovered for us the greatest 

Paulinist of all time. But we should be surprised if so great a Paulinist 
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disappeared from Christian ken so completely that his existence remained 
unsuspected for over eighteen centuries. That is not an argument, of 
course, but it makes one wonder. 

It is by no means clear that the words mdvrwv 
ayiwy (iii. 8) sound“ calmly deliberate, even self-conscious and a little 
theatrical’’, nor is it universally true that, as Goodspeed says, the sentence 
“* gives scholars who maintain that Paul wrote it great embarrassment ”’. 

For many of our readers the issue will still be settled by the explicit claim 
to direct Pauline authorship. There are theological implications here, of 
course; there is also the fact that “* possession is nine points of the law ” 
in literary as well as other forms of property. But, in our judgment, the 
issue is not so evenly divided that the Pauline authorship should merely 
receive the benefit of the doubt on the strength of this legal maxim; we 
believe that, even if Ephesians were as anonymous as Hebrews is, there 
would still be as strong a case for ascribing Pauline authorship to Ephesians 
as there is for denying it to Hebrews. 

It is easy to say that, of course; anyone who undertakes to set forth the 
reasons for holding such an opinion—or anyone who deals at all with the 
origin of Ephesians—will now have to reckon seriously with Dr. Mitton’s 
work, and will indeed find his own work considerably facilitated by the 
apparatus which Dr. Mitton has provided. The scholarly equipment and 
procedure and the lucid style of exposition and argument combine to put 
this book in the front rank of English contributions to New Testament 
studies. And it has been done amid twenty years’ busy life as a circuit 
minister in the Methodist Church! 

F. F. B. 
RELIGION IN BRITAIN? 


It was right that the series of ‘“‘ Twentieth-Century Histories”, which 
Messrs. Dakers are publishing, should include a volume on the religious 
life of our land during the past fifty years. To write this volume the 
publishers have chosen Dr. Spinks, who has lately resigned the editorship 
of the Hibbert Journal. Dr. Spinks has secured the aid of Dr. Allen, Head 
of the Department of Theology in King’s College, Newcastle, for the 
theological sections of the work, and of Dr. Parkes, well known especially 
for his interest in all concerns of Jewish life (and well known also, under 
another name, as the author of two “‘ Penguin ” books on theology), for 
the treatment of social and ecumenical aspects of the general subject. 

The general viewpoint from which the work is written may be described 
as liberal, comprehensive, and sympathetic. Religious movements on the 
fringe of the main groupings are not overlooked: Bahaism, Buchmanism, 
Christian Science and Jehovah’s Witnesses are all included, the latter 
particularly receiving sympathetic attention for their willingness to suffer 
for their convictions. ‘‘ Religious conviction takes on many forms, but 
that of the Jehovah’s Witnesses was so much more strenuous than that of 
the Groups, that the witness of the latter often seemed to be little more 
than the pleasures of a long week-end.” 


1 Religion in Britain since 1900. By G. Stephens Spinks, M.A., Ph.D., in 
collaboration with E. L. Allen, M.A., Ph.D., D.D., and James Parkes, M.A., 
D. Phil., D.H.L. (London: Andrew Dakers Ltd. 1952. 256 pp. 18s. net.) 
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Church-going habits, religious broadcasting, ecclesiastical architecture 
are some of the subjects dealt with. Account is taken of the distinctive 
Scots situation, although we think the sentence summing up the Presby- 
terian Churches in Scotland which remained outside the reunited Church 
of 1929 might be quoted in an examination paper on Scottish Church 
History with the direction, “‘ What inaccuracies and omissions can you 
spot in this sentence?” Here it is: ‘*‘ Among these were the Free Church 
(Continuing) or the ‘ Wee Frees’, the congregations of the Reformed 
Presbyterians who had not joined the Union of 1900, the Original Seces- 
sionists and the small body of those who had not joined the Union of 1929, 
in all some 30,000 members.” 

A good account of the S.C.M. is given by Dr. Parkes in a chapter entitled 
“ The Stirring in the Universities’; but for a complete picture of the 
situation over the last thirty years something more should have been 
said about the I.V.F. than the brief dismissal: “A rival, evangelical, 
student organization came into existence, and has continued tothe present.” 

The most interesting part of the book to the majority of our readers will 
probably be Dr. Allen’s penetrating and well-informed chapters on 
theological trends during the half-century. Dr. Allen gives a fair account 
of the neo-orthodoxy (alias ‘‘ the new modernism ”’), but makes it plain 
that it does not command his allegiance. Of the influence of two eminent 
modern theologians on successive generations of students, he remarks 
that it has been “‘ somewhat irreverently said that the first and greatest 
commandment now ran: ‘ Thou shalt love the lord thy Dodd and thy 
Niebuhr as thyself’! ’’ He is critical of our contemporary theological 
popularizers, both those like C. S. Lewis (whose Screwtape Letters “* pro- 
vided abundant opportunity for the exercise of his subtle wit ’, while “* his 
attempt to tackle serious philosophical and theological problems in 
Miracles . . . revealed at once his limitations ”’), and those like D. R. Davies 
(“‘ who, having begun with an incredibly naive liberalism, reacted from it 
to an unintelligent orthodoxy. .. Fortunately, we know enough of 
Niebuhr not to hold him responsible for his disciples’). He rightly takes 
issue with the “‘ counsel of despair” voiced by some contemporaries who 
have abandoned the hope of discovering by historical research anything 
about Christian origins. For this attitude to historical truth he finds an 
analogue in Marxism. “ D. M. Baillie . . . protested against the unseemly 
flight from history in his God Was in Christ (1948), and did not a little 
thereby to stop the rout.” 

Among the factors in the revival of orthodoxy he lists the “ return to 
the Reformers, especially at first to Calvin, whose influence was always 
greater in this country than Luther’s.”” He makes special mention of the 
work of J. S. Whale and T. F. Torrance in this regard, and adds: “ Some- 
thing of the proportion of revival of interest in Calvin can be gauged from 
the fact that in 1949 a London publisher actually thought it worth while 
to announce a reprint of the English translation of the Institutes.’” (This, 
of course, is an anonymous but well-merited tribute to the vision of Messrs. 
James Clarke & Co., Ltd.) 


1 A propos of Calvinism, a former minister of the City Temple told Dr. Allen 
that its title-deeds stipulated that the minister should be a Calvinist! 
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The debate on Church and Ministry is also noticed: The Apostolic 
Ministry, says Dr. Allen, “‘ was magnificently convincing to those who did 
not need to be persuaded, a sad monument of wasted erudition to those 
who did not share its presuppositions.” 

The reader with Reformed convictions will have to bring these convic- 
tions to the reading of this interesting book; for he will not find them 
there. But he will readily acknowledge the value of the book as a factual 
survey of most aspects of British religious life during a momentous half- 
century. 

F. F. B. 
THE HEBREW PROPHETS! 


As the Tutor for Old Testament Studies in the London Bible College, Mr. 
Ellison is familiar with the two approaches to the Old Testament that 
most students in this country have to make. For their Church or Univer- 
sity Examinations they need the “‘ critical ” approach; for their devotional 
periods and their Christian Union Bible studies they work on a very 
different basis. It often happens that a man’s mind is divided into two 
watertight compartments to a greater extent than it should be, and a book 
such as this one will help him to have an approach that is both con- 
structively critical and also devotional. Admittedly the book does not 
set out to deal with modern views; but it has a continual awareness of 
them, and, as it were, takes them in its stride. 

After an opening chapter on prophecy and the prophets as a whole, the 
scheme is to take each prophet, set out the structure of his book, and then 
to say something about the prophet himself, his background, and the 
essential features of his message, often taking up difficult passages and 
throwing light on their interpretation. In the actual choice of such 
passages the subjective element is bound to enter in, but most people will 
agree that Mr. Ellison has selected well and commented wisely. 

Here and there, as is inevitable, a reviewer will put his finger on points 
which he himself would have included. The problem of “‘ King Jareb ” 
in Hosea v. 13 has a likely solution to-day in the light of evidence as to a 
frequent title of the King of Assyria; it may be read as malki rab, “* the 
great king.” Again, the interpretation of Van Hoonacker and, more 
recently, Kissane, of the “‘ Virgin” passage in Isaiah vii, has much to 
commend it. In Daniel ix the interpretation which adopts years of 360 
days is not so “ artificial ” if it is noted that the chronology of the Flood 
story uses this scale. 

But these are small points. The outstanding thing about the book is its 
balanced treatment of the main issues. While coming down on the side 
of the unity of Isaiah and Micah, Mr. Ellison accepts Zech. ix—xi, xii-xiv, 
and Malachi, as three anonymous prophecies. Jeremiah and Ezekiel are 
dealt with in considerable detail, and Daniel is included amongst those 
who “ spake from God”. Mr. Ellison accepts the view that Daniel was 
translated into Aramaic a century or more after its original composition 
by Daniel himself, and that later a part of the original Hebrew was lost, 
and replaced by the Aramaic. 


1 Men Spake from God: Studies in the Hebrew Prophets. By H. L. Ellison, 
B.A., B.D. (Paternoster Press. 1952. 160 pp. 10s. 6d.) 
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One might continue selecting points for comment. But the conclusion 
of the whole matter is that this will prove an extremely useful book for the 
Evangelical minister and student. 


Bristol. 


J. STAFFORD WRIGHT. 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY ! 


Tuis is the first large book on Pastoral Psychology, written from a wholly 
Biblical standpoint, that this reviewer has read. Presumably it will not be 
easily obtainable in Britain—which is a pity, because it is an excellent book. 
But perhaps the word “ excellent ” should be qualified, for this reason. The 
book is a thesis for a doctorate of the Free University of Amsterdam, and 
it shows the weakness and the strength of a thesis. For those who wish 
to follow in the author’s footsteps, the book is a mine of quotations from 
an enormous bibliography. But for those who wish to get to the heart 
of the matter, these same quotations are wearisome. This is certainly a 
case where an abridged edition should be made, in which one could have 
the author’s own arguments and conclusions, which are the valuable part 
of the book. 

The book has four parts. Part I is an Historical Analysis of Pastoral 
Theology. Part II is an original piece of practical research, in which the 
author conducted a questionnaire investigation of the reactions of Christians 
to sickness, suffering, and sorrow, after he himself had passed through 
such a time. The questionnaire concerned the lessons that had been 
learned, and the texts and hymns that had helped, during the suffering; 
and the classification of the results is based upon some 1,000 replies. 

Part III is a Constructive Analysis of Pastoral Psychology, in which the 
author works towards a co-ordination between pastoral theology and 
psychology. Like Gite Bergsten, in his recent book on Pastoral Psychology, 
and Leslie Weatherhead, in his Psychology, Religion and Healing, he makes 
a serious attempt to break down the barriers between the pastor and the 
psychiatrist, without encouraging the one to think that he can do the work 
of the other. One is thankful to see this being recognized more and more, 
and later in the book Dr. Goulooze recommends the incorporation of some 
psychiatric training into the curriculum of our theological colleges. 

The proper Biblical emphasis is made in Part III in its rebuke of the 
psychologists for their inadequate views of the soul of man, and the same 
emphasis runs through Part IV, which is added Technique Analysis of 
Pastoral Psychology. This part concerns the Minister himself and his 
approach to his people. Like Bergsten this author also is a strong advocate 
of a Protestant version of the Confessional, to which members of the con- 
gregation should be encouraged to come to discuss their spiritual diffi- 
culties. There is an excellent section on the systematic use of Scripture in 
pastoral counselling, and the final chapter reminds the minister that he 
is the commissioned spiritual ambassador of Jesus Christ. 

J. STAFFORD WRIGHT. 
Bristol. 


1 Pastoral Psychology: Applied Psychology in Pastoral Theology in America. 
By the Rev. William Goulooze, D.D. (Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 1950. 266 pp. $3.50.) 
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CHRISTIANITY PAST AND PRESENT * 


Tuis book is an assessment of the Christian message down the ages, by 
one who is not a professional theologian. He is, in fact, the King Edward 
VII Professor of English Literature in the University of Cambridge, but 
the contents of the book were delivered as open lectures at the invitation 
of the Board of Divinity at Cambridge. If one reads the last chapter first, 
one could obtain a false idea of the author’s standpoint. For here he 
confesses to sincere difficulties over such doctrines as the Virgin Birth and 
the Resurrection; yet the rest of the book leads the reader to expect that 
the conclusion will be wholly orthodox. 

We are shown the force of the Christian revelation as it is set over against 
Greek philosophy in its early days, and later over against humanism, deism, 
and liberal doubts. The author has the gift of ability to present the heart 
of the points at issue, and his work is lightened by such epigrams as, 
“* When man forgets that he is a person, that is, a spiritual being responsible 
to God, he becomes a thing, subject to natural and political determinism ” 
(p. 78); or, “‘ Modern culture . . . will pay psycho-analysts vast sums for 
synthetic absolution which could be obtained gratis by repentance and 
prayer” (p. 42); and again, “‘ The freest thought may be that which is 
enthralled to theology—provided, of course, that it is the right theology ” 
(p. 50). 


Bristol. 


J. STAFFORD WRIGHT. 


CALVIN AND PREACHING 


Jean Calvin: Sermons sur la Prophétie d’Esate LIII touchant la Mort et 
Passion du Christ. Edited by Pierre Marcel. (La Revue Réformée, 
No. 1-2, 1951. 120 pp. French francs 295.) 


Having preached his two hundredth sermon on Deuteronomy on June 
15th, 1556, Calvin commenced, on July 16th of the same year, to preach on 
Isaiah. In all, he preached three hundred and forty-two sermons on this 
prophet, preaching more or less regularly every day of alternate weeks, 
and finishing some time before September 4th, 1559, when he began on 
Genesis. On the Sundays during this period he was preaching on the 
Epistles to the Corinthians, Galatians and Ephesians. The Sermons on 
Isaiah, taken down by Denis Raguenier at their preaching, filled six folio 
volumes in manuscript. They have never been printed in their entirety; 
and indeed, only those on chapters xiii-li and liii are still extant. In the 
sixteenth century two parts were published: Sermons de Iehan Calvin Sur 
le Cantique que feit le bon Roy Ezechias . . . selon qu’il est contenu en Isaie, 
chapitre XXXVIII (Francois Estienne, Geneva, 1562); and Plusieurs 
Sermons de Iehan Caluin touchant la Divinité, humanité, et nativité de 
nostre Seigneur Iesus Christ (Conrad Badius, Geneva, 1558). Both were 
soon translated into English—The Songs that Ezechias made after he had 
bene sicke (1560), and (if my memory is not at fault) Divers sermons con- 
cerning Iesus Christe (1581). 

La Revue Réformée is greatly to be cnmanenieh | in issuing the sermons 
on Isaiah liii, one of the finest series Calvin ever preached, and which 
certainly ought to be translated and published in England. 


1 Christianity Past and Present. By Basil Willey. (Cambridge University 
Press. 1952. 150 pp. Price 10s. 6d.) 
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This is a well-printed and well-arranged edition. The only criticism 
we would offer is to ask whether it was really necessary to simplify the 
French. To bring the spelling up to date was no doubt helpful—though 
the Corpus Reformatorum spelling is not at all difficult. But after com- 
paring a passage in this edition with its counterpart in C.R. we remain 
unconvinced by M. Marcel’s reasons for simplifying the language. How- 
ever, it is a small matter, and he has certainly achieved his purpose: 
“* Notre ambition est que quiconque puisse lire Calvin avec la seule aide du 
Petit Larousse Illustré, sans que disparaissent pour autant la fraicheur et 
la cadence de son style ’’ (pp. 3-4). 

Isaiah liii is one of the chief foundation-stones of Calvin’s Christology. 
We cannot here embark on a consideration of that vast subject, however. 
But we may notice about these sermons two essential points. First, Calvin 
is preaching about Jesus Christ, making Him the beginning, middle and 
ending of all his thinking. The passage is treated Christologically. The 
Suffering Servant of God is Jesus Christ, and like the New Testament 
writers, Calvin reads the fulfilment of the revelation of Christ back into 
the prophecies pointing forward to Him. It is true that his treatment of 
the Old Testament differs quite considerably from Luther’s. He is not 
prepared to give a place to allegory, but keeps more strictly to the plain 
meaning of the text. But at the same time, this must not be pressed into a 
denial of Calvin’s Christological interpretation of the Old Testament. 
He looked at the Old from out of the New Testament. The Servant of 
the Lord is Jesus Christ: ‘* Esaie maintenant restreint son propos a la 
personne de notre Seigneur Jésus-Christ ” (p. 11). 

The strength of his Christological treatment of the passage lies in his 
seeing so clearly and holding so tenaciously together the glory and the 
humiliation of the Son of God. ‘“‘ Very God and very man” is no mere 
formula of orthodoxy for him; it is the essence of his thinking about 
Jesus Christ. In the exposition of this passage, where it would not be 
difficult to neglect the glory of Christ by concentrating on His humiliation, 
he continually shows that when he is speaking of lowliness he has glory 
in mind as well.. Thus: “ La seconde facon est, que, d’autant que notre 
Seigneur Jésus-Christ, en qui habite toute plénitude de Divinité, non 
seulement s’est fait petit pour notre salut, mais a voulu du tout étre 
anéanti” (p. 42). Or this: “‘ Et au reste, que nous ne soyons point 
arrétés 4 ce qu’il a souffert, pour concevoir seulement en lui cette ignominie 
4 laquelle il s’est volontairement assujetti pour nous; mais que nous con- 
joignions la résurrection avec la mort, et connaissions qu’étant crucifié, il 
est néanmoins assis comme Lieutenant de Dieu son Pére, pour exercer 
Poe ag souverain et pour avoir toute vertu tant au ciel qu’en la terre” 

. 19). 

Secondly, we may observe the way in which he presents and applies 
his teaching about Jesus Christ to the congregation. Let us compare his 
treatment of the same passage in the Commentary on Isaiah with that in 
the Sermons. In the first place, the sermons are far fuller and longer— 
approximately 45,000 French words as against 7,000 in the Latin. Calvin 
wishes to be clearly understood by all his congregation—the dull and un- 
learned as well as the clever and learned. He therefore explains each point 
patiently and carefully and at length, where in the Commentary he can 
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be compendious or perhaps allusive. The written word can be studied and 
considered where the spoken word dies with its sound. And again, 
whereas in the Commentary his purpose is simply to understand the 
passage and explain its meaning and significance, in the Sermons he has a 
further intention—certainly to explain the meaning of Scripture, but also 
to draw out its bearing upon his hearers. With the Commentary we stand, 
in a sense, over against the teaching. If we are to relate it to the circum- 
stances of our lives we must do it ourselves. With the Sermons we stand 
in the midst of the teaching. The clue to the distinction is perhaps to be 
found in the comparatively rare use of the word “* we ”’ in the Commentary, 
and its frequent use in the Sermons. 

At the end of the book a short questionnaire is printed, of which the 
final query is “‘ Désirez-vous que soient publiés d’autres ceuvres importantes 
de Calvin, selon les principes que nous avons essayé d’appliquer dans le 
présent texte?”’ Most certainly yes, especially since we see that the first 
volume of the Jnstitutio is in preparation. 


Pierre Marcel: L’Actualité de la Prédication. (La Revue Réformée, 
No. 3, 1951. 88 pp. French francs 220.) 


In England, we are accustomed to devoting the major part of our books 
on preaching to form and style. We will also not neglect the Gospel that 
is to be preached. But we rarely start at the beginning, and lay down the 
foundations of preaching—the theological presuppositions that lie behind 
every sermon, the reason for preaching and its place in the Divine economy 
of salvation. All this is taken for granted all too often. It is the virtue 
of M. Marcel’s book that he treats the really important subjects in regard to 
preaching, and, what is more, attempts to build the section on the art of 
preaching upon his theological presuppositions. 

Beginning with the testimony of Jesus and of the Apostles to the Word 
of God, he draws out six principles: 

1. It is only the commission to preach, given by Christ, and the promises 
that accompany it, that establish the ministry of the Word and the legitimacy 
of preaching. 

2. This commission is one of love and of grace. 

3. The commission of Christ implies that the private reading of Scripture 
is not sufficient to lead us to salvation. 

4. The commission of Christ implies that all believers are incorporated 
into the community of the Church. 

5. For all those who are capable of understanding and speaking a 
language, the preaching of the Word of God is an indispensable means of 
salvation. There is no true religion where the truths of the Holy Scriptures 
are unknown. 

6. The preaching of the Word is not only necessary to salvation; it 
possesses a divine efficacy for the accomplishing of this salvation (pp. 9-12). 

M. Marcel goes on to consider the power of the preaching of the Word 
of God as the personal action of the Holy Spirit, and then as the means of 
grace instituted by God. The content of preaching he regards as the Law 
and the Gospel, “‘ toute la parole, tout le conseil de Dieu.” 
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Building, as we have said, upon his theological presuppositions, M. 
Marcel finds the characteristics of ‘ une predication actuelle ” (should we 
translate it as “effective preaching ’’?) as, first, seasonableness (oppor- 
tunité), or the application of the Gospel to the lives of the people who are 
in fact listening to the sermon; secondly, vigour; thirdly, simplicity; 
fourth, vivacity—but the vivacity determined by the liberty of the Holy 
Spirit. 

M. Marcel writes out of the Reformed tradition, drawing perhaps on 
Zwingli no less than on Calvin. It is often hard for an Anglican to 
acquiesce in his ideas—e.g. that the private reading of Scripture is not 
sufficient to lead us to salvation. This is, of course, good Reformed 
doctrine. The English Puritans collided with Hooker on this point. But 
we wonder whether Calvin would have held it quite so strictly as his 
followers have done. He spoke a great deal about the necessity for preach- 
ing in the scheme of salvation, but we are doubtful whether he would have 
wished to exalt the matter into a principle. Or again, it seems to us that 
M. Marcel is trapped by his Calvinism into a position regarding the power 
of preaching from which he afterwards has to extricate himself: “ It is 
very important to understand clearly that, in agreement with its profound 
nature, this activity of the Spirit cannot be shut up within the Word or 
confounded with it; it is another activity than that which shows itself 
objectively with the Word, an activity parallel with that of the Word and 
often concurrent with it, but subjective and interior because, before 
believing in the Word, the soul has to be put in a state to receive it” 
(p. 23). The Spirit must not be confounded with the Word; certainly, 
but nor must He be separated from the Word. The one is as bad as the 
other—and by bad, we mean un-Scriptural, where the Holy Spirit is the 
Spirit of Christ, the Word. 

But the very fact that this book can be argued with and against theo- 
logically is an indication of its value. Instead of advice on raising and 
lowering our voice, what sort of notes to use and so on (all usually inter- 
spersed with anecdotes from the author’s experience as a preacher) we 
find preaching grappled with as an activity of the Church of Jesus Christ, 
as a manifestation of the eternal Word of God. We can do with some 
theological grappling with preaching here in England! 


John Calvin: Golden Booklet of the True Christian Life. Edited by H. J. 
Van Andel. (Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1952. 
98 pp. $1.50.) 


The sixth chapter of Book III of Calvin’s Institutio is a treatise on the 
Christian life: De Vita Hominis Christiani. This, like a few other portions 
of the work, has been published separately—first, apparently, by John 
Crespin at Geneva in 1550 (it was then, of course, chapter 21 in the 1543 
and 1550 editions—not chapter 20, as the editor of this new edition says), 
and afterwards in Holland, and also in England, translated by J. Shutte, 
in 1594: A Treatise of Christian Life. (See B. B. Warfield: On the Literary 
History of Calvin’s Institutes, p. xlii, n. 1, as printed at the front of the 
Institutes, Philadelphia, 1936.) According to Mr. Van Andel (Warfield 
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does not mention this fact) it was at first entitled: Libellum aureum' de 
Vita Christiana Vera—hence the present title. 

The editor has split up the material into very short paragraphs, no doubt 
with Thomas 4 Kempis’ Imitation of Christ in mind. But we cannot think 
that this arrangement interprets Calvin faithfully. In the Jmitatio the 
short paragraphs have great power; it is the author’s natural mode of 
thinking and expressing himself. But Calvin did not think like that, but 
in whole paragraphs. These little sentences are insipid detached from the 
flow of the argument. They are the loose bricks left lying about when the 
house has been pulled down. 

Nor are they gold bricks. The editor’s intention is to make of the 
chapter on the Christian life a book of “* devotional” reading, and he 
compares it with St. Augustine’s Confessions, The Imitation of Christ and 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. These are not apt comparisons. But in any case, 
he who wants to know and understand Calvin on the Christian life will be 
well advised not to attempt it by way of this edition. 

Brothertoft, T. H. L. PARKER. 
Boston, Lincs. 
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The Dead Sea Scrolls: A Preliminary Survey. By A. Dupont-Sommer, 
Professor at the Sorbonne. Translated by E. Margaret Rowley. 
(Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 1952. 100 pp. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Professor Dupont-Sommer’s Apergus préliminaires sur les Manuscrits de 
la Mer Morte (published in 1950) offers a fuller discussion of this discovery 
and its implications than any that is conveniently accessible thus far in 
Britain; it was therefore a happy thought to translate it into English, 
and Miss Rowley has performed her task in a manner worthy of the 
family name. 

The author gives us, first of all, a description of the documents so far as 
information was available at the time of writing.2, Not much more is 
known yet; the Manual of Discipline has been published by the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, but the unrolling and publication of the 
Lamech Apocalypse appear to have been postponed indefinitely; as for the 
scrolls in possession of the Hebrew University, we still await the publica- 
tion of their complete texts. Quite recently we have had some news of the 
discovery of documents in another cave in the same general region. 

Professor Dupont-Sommer approves of a date in the first century B.c. 
for the manuscripts which have been discovered. But the most interesting 
part of his work is his view of the Jewish sect to which the collection 
belonged. He identifies this sect not only with the New Covenanters from 


* So Mr. Van Andel, but surely it should be Libellus aureus.—Eb. 


* For a general survey of the scrolls see THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY for 
October, 1950, pp. 301-4. A valuable account of the present state of knowledge 
and research is contained in a paper ‘‘ The Dead Sea Scrolls—Towards a Per- 
Roberts on April 21st, 
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whom the Zadokite Fragment emanated but also with the Essenes.1 He 
believes that they acknowledged as Messiah a leader referred to as the 
moreh ha-tsedeq, the “ Teacher of Righteousness”, who was done to 
death, he argues, during the brief period when Aristobulus II ruled as 
priest-king (67-63 B.c.). His argument is based mainly on the Habakkuk 
commentary, which he considers was written about 41 B.c. He supposes 
that the documents were hidden by the sect in a time of danger, perhaps 
the outbreak of war in A.D. 66. 

These arguments are of great interest, and deserve careful consideration. 
It may well be that the chief value of the discovery will yet be recognized 
to lie in the light thrown on the background of primitive Christianity. But 
Professor Dupont-Sommer’s conclusions are by no means the only ones 
which the new evidence permits, and much study and debate must be 
carried on before we can begin to speak of “* assured results’. Professor 
Dupont-Sommer himself emphasizes that this is only a preliminary survey, 
and promises to give us the results of further research in due course. To 
these we look forward with keen interest. 


Isaiah Fifty-Three. A Devotional and Expository Study. By Edward J. 
Young, Professor of Old Testament, Westminster Theological 
Seminary, Philadelphia. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 1952. 92 pp. $1.50.) 


Professor Young has given us several volumes in the field of Biblical 
scholarship, which have won tributes from scholars who are far from 
sharing his conservative views. His latest work is not exactly a contribu- 
tion to scholarship, although the discerning reader will readily recognize 
the wide and exact scholarship which underlies it. It is, as the title and 
sub-title indicate, a devotional exposition of the fourth Servant Song, 
Isa. lii. 13-liii. 12. Professor Young has no hesitation or difficulty at all 
in understanding these fifteen verses as directly referring to our Lord, by 
the spirit of prophecy. For this, of course, he has the highest authority 
of all, for our Lord Himself understood them thus, and accepted and ful- 
filled their terms as the programme of His messianic ministry. Not that 
He saw in Isa. liii merely “a pattern of sacrifice which He adopted as 
suitable for Himself ”’; the chapter is “ actually a prophecy of the suffering 
and death which Jesus Christ was to undergo”. Professor Young makes it 
quite clear that, especially in the exposition of such a passage as this, 
scholarly equipment and facility in the scientific method are inadequate to 
supply the key to the mystery; it is not until “ the warm sunshine of 
God’s grace enters the heart” that this Scripture is recognized as “a 
prophecy concerning God’s Servant who was to deliver mankind from the 
guilt and pollution of sin ”’. 


1 It may be that the Essene identification will be confirmed as a result of other 
manuscript discoveries made during recent months at Khirbet-Qumran and in 
the Wadi Maraba‘at, south of Ain Feshkha. Pére de Vaux suggests that Khirbet- 
Qumran may be the Essene settlement ‘“‘ above Engedi ” described by the elder 
Pliny (Hist. Nat. v. 17.) 
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Index of Articles on the New Testament and the Early Church published in 
“* Festschriften”’. Compiled by Bruce M. Metzger, Associate Pro- 
fessor of New Testament, Princeton Theological Seminary. (Society 
of Biblical Literature, 224 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
1951. 182 pp. $2.00.) 


Dr. Peter Giles, late Master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, used to 
say that writers of articles for Festschriften—congratulatory volumes in 
honour of some outstanding man to which his colleagues and friends make 
contributions—might as well dig a hole in the back garden and bury the 
article at once, as a Festschrift itself was a very effective grave for any 
article committed to it. And in truth such articles are uniquely elusive, 
not being so conveniently indexed as articles in periodicals. But now 
students in the New Testament and related fields have an immense boon 
conferred upon them in this Index compiled by Dr. Metzger. Here are 
listed no less than 2,150 articles in their line of study. The compilation 
must have required quite extraordinary capacity for taking pains, calling 
for immense time, trouble and patience. Dr. Metzger has interpreted 
Festschriften liberally; he includes in his purview volumes of studies such as 
a Faculty will produce now and then to mark some occasion, e.g. Cambridge 
Biblical Essays (1909) and Princeton Biblical and Theological Studies 
(1912). The Index comes down to 1950, including, for example, the 
contributions to the Festschrift for Maurice Goguel published in that year. 
Nothing less than another Festschrift could adequately express our grate- 
ful indebtedness to Dr. Metzger for the service he has done us. 


The Biblical Period. By William Foxwell Albright. (Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford. 1952. 66 pp. 5s. net.) 


This essay was originally contributed as a chapter to the symposium 
The Jews: Their History, Culture and Religion, edited by L. Finkelstein 
(Harper, New York, 1949). It was a happy idea to reprint it separately, 
for Professor Albright’s larger works, From the Stone Age to Christianity 
(1942) and Archaeology and the Religion of Israel (1943), are not easily 
accessible to the majority of readers in this country who are interested in 
these subjects. Here we have Israel’s history summarized from the patri- 
archal age to the end of the fifth century B.c. against the contemporary 
archaeological background with the characteristic emphases and insights 
of the greatest living Biblical archaeologist. He wastes no words, each 
page is full of interest: among other things, we are told that the origin of 
all the varieties of Hebrew law, civil and cultic alike, is to be attributed “‘ to 
the beginnings of organized Israelite monotheism—in other words, to 
Moses ”’, and that “* Jewish tradition is in principle correct in identifying 
Ezra with the Chronicler ” (i.e. not later than 400 B.c.). 


Israel’s National Future. The Testimony of the Word of God. By G. H. 
Lang. (London: The Paternoster Press. 1951. 64 pp. 2s. net.) 

Mr. Lang has on more than one occasion dissented publicly from the 

“ postponed kingdom ” dispensationalism best known through its popu- 

larization in the Scofield Reference Bible. He believes, however, that many 

Evangelical writers, in rejecting this modern dispensationalism, have gone 
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too far in the other direction by denying any national future to Israel at 
all, so far as Biblical prophecy is concerned. ‘“* Reject the notion of the 
* postponement ’ of the kingdom and the dependent ideas,” he says, “ and 
the belief in a national future for Israel can be maintained on its own 
grounds.” And he proceeds to set forth these grounds by a characteris- 
tically careful examination of relevant passages from the Old and New 
Testaments. ‘‘ The Providence of God,” he concludes, “‘ has permitted 
the recent notable events which favour the exposition and expectation of 
a national future for this indestructible people, and are so far a confirma- 
tion of the plain literal sense of His promises and predictions.” 


Can any good thing come out of the “* Myth and Ritual ” school? Many 
Evangelicals would have no hesitation in answering ““No”. Others 
think that it has a contribution to make to Biblical interpretation. One 
attempt to show this was made in the QUARTERLY some three and a half 
years ago, in a short article on “‘ The Crooked Serpent’’. Now, in the 
latest issue of La Revue Réformée,! the organ of the Société Calviniste de 
France, there appears an article entitled “‘ Le quatriéme Evangile, le 
Jésus de I’Histoire, et le Christ Seigneur de l’Eglise ”, in which Professor 
J. G. H. Hoffmann, of the Chair of Church History in the Free Faculty of 
Protestant Theology at Paris, uses some of the conclusions of the Scandi- 
navian representatives of this school to illustrate the symbolism of St. 
John’s Gospel. He considers many features of the language and narration 
of this Gospel which are paralleled in the manifestations and adjuncts 
of sacral kingship as expounded by these scholars, and shows how the 
Evangelist presents them as signs of the Messiahship of Jesus, “* the Son of 
God, . . . the King of Israel,” as Nathanael acclaims Him. Professor 
Hoffmann’s article is suggestive rather than convincing; we have found it 
of great interest as combining a freshness of approach with the Biblical 
emphasis proper to Reformed theology. 


Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas. Bulletin II. Edited by R. H. Light- 
foot. (The Oxonian Press, Ltd., Queen Street, Oxford. 1951. 50 pp. 
5s. 6d. post free.) 


The second Bulletin of the S.N.T.S. contains a brief report of the Fifth 
General Meeting, held at Worcester College, Oxford, in September, 1951, 
together with the four chief papers read at the meeting. The Presidential 
Address, by Professor C. H. Dodd, is entitled ‘‘ A Problem of Interpreta- 
tion ”’—the problem being that presented by the rival claims of historical 
and theological interpretation. The conclusion is that each form of inter- 
pretation requires the other, and in particular, “ that the more seriously 
we aim at a theological interpretation of the Bible, the more important it is 
that we should study it historically.” Professor P. H. Menoud, of 
Neuchatel, deals in a most interesting and helpful manner with “ The 
Western Text and the Theology of Acts’; we look forward all the more, 
after reading this, to the commentary on Acts which he is preparing for 
the new French series published by Delachaux et Niestlé. Professor 
H. F. D. Sparks, lately appointed to the Oriel Chair of Interpretation of 
Holy Scripture at Oxford, submits “‘ Some Observations on the Semitic 
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Background of the New Testament”, and Professor A. M. Ramsey, of 
Cambridge, deals with the question, “ What was the Ascension?” He 
argues that “ the resurrection traditions included a manifestation of Jesus 
in his ascended glory: not indeed an event of assumption but a vision of 
him who was already at the right hand. The episode in Acts i may not 
then stand quite in the isolation that is commonly supposed. There too is a 
theophany: Jesus is enveloped in the cloud of the divine presence’’. He 
concludes: “ the critical study of the New Testament as a whole gives no 
reason for any note of hesitancy in the adoring confession of the Church: 
* resurrexit e mortuis: ascendit in caelos: sedet ad dextram Patris ’.” 


The Narrow Way. By R. V. G. Tasker, M.A., B.D., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis in the University of London. (London: Inter- 
Varsity Fellowship. 1952. 96 pp. 6s.) 

This book gathers together twelve addresses on Biblical subjects delivered 
in recent years, mainly to audiences of University students. Professor 
Tasker deplores “‘ the almost complete disappearance from many pulpits 
of the Biblical sermon, and the substitution of short popular, ethical and 
topical addresses’. This, he believes, is “‘ both a sign and a cause of the 
decline of true Christianity in our midst. Conversions are few because 
the gospel is not preached”. In these twelve addresses he shows how it 
should be preached, in the form of concise, pointed Scriptural exposition 
and application. We hope that in this form they will have the wide circula- 
tion that they deserve. 


Sacrifice in the Old Testament. By the Rev. F. D. Kidner, M.A., Tutor, 
Oak Hill Theological College. (London: The Tyndale Press. 1952. 
27 pp. 2s.) 

In this paper, the Tyndale Old Testament Lecture for 1951, Mr. Kidner 
begins by considering the claim that Old Testament sacrifice has a divine 
origin. He finds this claim established both for pre-Mosaic sacrifice and 
for sacrifice under the Mosaic law. He does not accept the view that the 
prophets who attacked contemporary sacrificial practice were opposed to 
sacrifice as such: ‘‘ When Jeremiah, for example, suggested that burnt- 
offerings were a waste of good food, it was the worshippers he was attack- 
ing; for he looked forward to abundant offerings of every kind in ideal 
times.” The central part of the lecture is devoted to an examination of 
the four main types of sacrifice prescribed in Leviticus, and the lecture 
ends by considering the implications of the sacrificial system. Like a 
previous Tyndale Lecturer (A. M. Stibbs in The Meaning of the Word 
“ Blood” in Scripture), he finds the significance of sacrificial blood to be 
not the liberation of life but the violent death of the victim. And the final 
meaning of sacrifice is found in the violent death of the Servant of the Lord, 
by whose stripes we are healed. 


Gospel Facts and Doctrines. By C. F. Hogg. (Pickering & Inglis Ltd., 
London. 1951. 104 pp. 5s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. C. F. Hogg was known in his lifetime in many parts of the world 
as an able and accurate expositor of Holy Scripture, in both oral and 
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written ministry, in English and in Chinese. The present volume, as 
Mr. J. B. Watson explains in a foreword, brings together eleven papers 
which originally appeared in article or pamphlet form. The first three 
(covering nearly half the book) deal respectively with the Person, Death, 
and Resurrection of Christ; the rest deal with various phases of Christ’s 
saving work—forgiveness, cleansing, justification, propitiation, redemp- 
tion, reconciliation, sanctification, and adoption. They reveal their writer 
as a faithful exponent of Biblical theology, and a master of concise, lucid 
and forceful English. The volume is amply documented by Scripture 
references (a full index to which is provided at the end), and will be most 
profitably used if studied in close conjunction with the Bibie text itself, 
preferably in the Revised Version. 


Too Little—Too Late? is an eighteen-page pamphlet, published at 10d. 
by the S.P.C.K. on behalf of the Anglican Evangelical Group Movement, 
in which Mr. F. A. Smalley, General Secretary of the United Societies for 
Christian Literature, presses upon Christian readers the challenge of world 
literacy. What he has to say is timely, vital, and tremendously urgent. 


The Approach to Christian Unity. Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. (Cambridge: W. Heffer & Sons Ltd. 1951. 
69 pp. 4s. net.) 


The preachers of the weekly University Sermons in Cambridge in the 
Lent Term of 1951 were asked by the Select Preachers’ Syndicate to take 
as their general subject “The Approach to Christian Unity”. These 
sermons aroused widespread interest and are published in this small 
volume; the preachers were Professor Norman Sykes, Dr. Nathaniel 
Micklem, Dr. E. A. Payne, the Rev. M. B. Dewey, Professor R. D. White- 
horn, Dr. Newton Flew, Bishop Cassianos Besobrasoff, and the Bishop of 
Chichester. A further sermon is added, preached in the Easter Term by 
the Bishop of Brechin, and an Introduction is provided by the Master of 
Pembroke, who was Vice-Chancellor when the sermons were preached. 
The subject is treated from various viewpoints in the Church of England, 
as well as from the Congregational, Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist, and 
Russian Orthodox viewpoints. No wonder, then, that (as the Master of 
Pembroke puts it) “ there is considerable disagreement in this book ”’; 
but—he adds—“ but there is an abundance of liberal thought ” (and we 
think he uses “ liberal ” in its ordinary and not in its theological sense). 

From the Paternoster Press we have received Jungle Doctor to the Rescue, 
by Dr. Paul White (1951. 120 pp. 4s. 6d.) and Solomon Builds a Temple, 
by Montague Goodman (1951. 64 pp. 2s. 9d.). The former maintains the 
high standard of human interest and missionary instruction set by its six 
predecessors, which we reviewed in January 1951. The latter is an 
additional volume in the “‘ Wantoknow ” series. The boys who proved 
“Solomon ” with hard questions in the earlier volumes are now a little 
older and have left school, but Solomon has still much wisdom to teach 
them—and many other young men as well. 
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A new issue in the ‘“‘ Foundations for Faith ” series is Pioneers, a study 
of some nineteenth-century leaders, by J. C. Pollock (Tyndale Press. 1951. 
72 pp. 2s.). Seven studies are included—Wilberforce, Barham, Elizabeth 
Fry, Havelock, Shaftesbury, Sir George Williams, and Barnardo. One 
of these was new to us, we must confess: Admiral Lord Barham (1726- 
1813), ‘‘ the man behind Trafalgar ’’, whose claim to be so described does 
not reside merely in the fact that he was First Lord of the Admiralty at 
the time when the battle took place. For the young people for whom this 
series is primarily intended this is an excellent little book, and older people 
will also read it with profit. Two further titles in the same series are Men 
on the Tower (A Brief Review of the Prophetical Books of the Old Testa- 
ment), by E. W. Crabb, Headmaster of the Hyde School, Hendon (48 pp. 
1s. 6d.), and Why the Church? by the Rev. George Bevington (63 pp. 2s). 
Mr. Crabb’s book is an excellent companion to J. Stafford Wright’s 
Understanding the Pentateuch and J. Reginald Hill’s A Nation on Trial in 
the same series. Mr. Bevington deals with such questions as ‘‘ Why bother 
about the Church?”’; ‘“‘ Who started the Church ?”; “‘ How did the 
Church Grow?’’; ‘“*‘ What made the Church divide?” ; ‘‘ Why are there 
so many churches to-day?”’; ‘‘ What are the churches doing now?”; 
“* How does it concern me?” 


The Unity of Isaiah. A Study in Prophecy. By O. T. Allis, Ph.D., D.D. 
(London: The Tyndale Press, 39 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 1951. 
viii, 136 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


The Tyndale Press is to be congratulated on its enterprise in publishing 
a British edition of this book by Dr. Allis, which we reviewed in July, 1951. 
In general, the American edition was inadequately noticed on this side of 
the Atlantic, and we are glad that British readers now have an opportunity 
of appreciating the solid worth of Dr. Allis’s study. 


The Momentous Event. A Discussion of Scripture Teaching on the 
Second Advent and Questions related thereto. By Rev. W. J. Grier, 
B.A. (The Evangelical Book Shop, 15 College Square East, Belfast. 
1952. 98 pp. 4s. 6d. net.) 


We welcome the third edition of Mr. Grier’s book, which was first 
published in 1945 and was reviewed in our pages in April, 1946. It has 
obviously met the need for which it was written—the need of a brief and 
lucid exposition of the “ non-millenarian”’ view of the Second Advent. 
Those who hold different views will profit by reading it, as well as those 
who agree with the author, and all will appreciate the reverent, scholarly 
and charitable way in which he deals with this great theme. The second 
edition of 1946 was augmented by a chapter on events preceding the 
Second Advent, and this new edition has a short Appendix on the Seventy 
Weeks of Daniel ix. 24-27. 


